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Rev. Dr. James Henry Cloud. President of the National Association of the Deaf. He will preside over the 

Atlanta Convention next August. 
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FIRST X. A. D. CONVENTION AT BELLEVUE HOUSE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, AUGUST 26, 1880 

Reproduced from ail old faded photograph 


held, and having attended every one of them except the first 
two, it may not be amis at this time to present to the readers 
of the Silent W okker a brief historical sketch covering the 
life of the Association. 

The late H. C. Rider, of Rome, N. Y., is generally credited 
with having taken the initiative which finally led to the forma- 
tion of the Association. In this he was ably seconded by E. A. 
Hodgson of N. Y. During the year 1878-79 Mr. Rider started 
a running discussion of the subject in the Deaj-Mules’ Journal 
of which he was then the editor. Finally R. P. McGregor, of 
Ohio, brought the matter to a head by appointing himself the 
chairman of a local committee, with Alfred Wood and Jesse 
Hogland as assistants, secured headquarters at Gibson House, 


chairman and he was elected by acclamation. Later when 
permanent officers were chosen Mr. McGregor was elected 
president. Twenty-two states and the District of Columbia 
were represented at this convention. The membership list 
contains 81 names. Probably as many more were present 
who did not avail themselves of membership privileges — a 
feature which has characterized every subsequent convention 
but fortunately is growing proportionally less with increase 
in civic spirit and membership inducements. 

Having organized and gotten down to business the first 
formal paper read before the first national convention of the 
deaf was by E. A. Hodgson who took as his subject: “Industrial 
Training of Deaf-Mutes.” It was an able paper from which 


The National Association of the Deaf. 

A Historical Sketch 

By the REV. JAMES H. CLOUD, D.D., 

President of the Association 

Cincinnati, and informed the deaf of the country, through the 
columns of the Journa.1, that Cincinnati was ready for the 
convention to be held there. Mr. McGregor proposed that 
an executive committee be appointed by the readers of the 
Journal to be composed of men from different states, no two 
to be from any one state, from which the local committee 
would take orders concerning matters pertaining to the initial 
convention. The idea took form, Cincinnati was chosen as the 
convention city, Mr. McGregor was appointed chairman of the 
executive committee with E. L. Chapin, of W. Va., S. C. 
Freeman, of Ga., E. A. Hodgson, of N. Y., and H. C. White, 
of Mass., as associates, and the dates, August 25, 26, 27, 1880, 
set for the first “National Deaf-Mute Convention.” 

The convention met at Bellevue House, Cincinnati, and was 
called to order by Mr. McGregor acting as chairman of the 
executive committee. The Rev. A. W. Mann gave the invo- 
cation. After explaining briefly the object of the meeting Mr. 
McGregor nominated Edmond Booth of Iowa as temporary 


| HEN the gavel sounds the call to order at the 
opening session of the Fourteenth Triennial 
Convention of the National Association of the 
Deaf, which meets at Atlanta next August 13 — 18, 
the organization will be rounding out the forty- 
third year of its existence. Never before will it have met in a 
distinctly southern environment. Never before have the social 
features included the united offerings of an entire section, the 
convention city, — Atlanta, — being the emblematical hostess for 
all the Southern states. The setting will be typical and the 
entertainment will befit the famed hospitality of the South. 
The rich and diversified program arranged for convention 
week follows original and constructive lines which cannot fail 
to interest, instruct and entertain. The week at Atlanta offers 
the opportunity and the treat of a lifetime and every one who 
can do so should attend. 

Having before me a complete set of the official proceedings of 
the thirteen conventions of the National Association already 
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time has not detracted any of its value and is well worthy of 
reprinting today in the school papers of the land. 

The second convention met in New York City August 28, 29, 
30, 1883. E. A. Hodgson was elected president. The out- 
standing features of the program were papers on “The Social 
Status of the Deaf”, by T, F. Fox of N. Y., “Deaf-Mutes in 
Politics,” by H. C. White of Mass.; “Deaf-Mute Life Insur- 


there was a membership fee of $1.00 for men and 50 cents for 
ladies, for the convention and not annually as at present. 

The third convention was held at the “National Deaf-Mute 
College,” Washington, D. C., June 26, 27, 28, 1889, — six years 
after the previous convention. The postponment beyond 
the usual period was owing to the work entailed by the rais- 


EDWTN ALLAN HODGSON 
Second N. A. D. President 

Gallaudet D. D.,” and to make effective the following unani- 
mously approved resolution: “That a bronze statue of said 
Gallaudet be erected on the grounds of the National Deaf- 
Mute College, Washington, D. C.” The enrollment at the 
second convention was 174 with a larger actual attendance. 
From the beginning and until the convention at St. Paul in 1900 


THE GALLAUDET STATUE 
The N. A. D. Raised $12,000 for this Statue, now on the 
grounds of Gallaudet College 
Photograph taken in 1800 with Iowa contingent 


r. p. McGregor 
F irst X. A. D. President 


ance,” by H. C. Rider, N. Y., and “The Truth About the Pure 
Oral System,” by J. F. Elwell, Pa., all of which were followed 
by able and pointed discussion. 

The convention, acting on a suggestion contained in a com- 
munication from C. W. K. Strong of Washington, D. C., took 
practical measures towards arranging for the celebration of 
4< The centennial anniversary of the birthday of the founder of 
•deaf-mute education in America, Rev. Thomas Hopkins 


G. T. DOUGHERTY — ' 

President World's Congress 


ing of funds for the Gallaudet statue and the inability of the 
sculptor, — Daniel C. French, — to have the statue ready for 
unveiling at an earlier date. The attendance at this con- 
vention was large and representative although the enrollment 
was only 134. The overshadowing event of the convention, 
and an outstanding feature in the world’s history of the deaf, 
was the unveiling on the grounds of the college of the statue 
group representing Gallaudet and little Alice Cogswell. This 
statue now is recognized as being one of the finest in Wash- 
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ington, — a city rich in high-class artistic productions, I had 
entered the ministry a short time previous to the Washington 
convention and my first “official act” as a clergyman was to 
offer the closing prayer at the statue unveiling ceremonies, — 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet giving the invocation. 

The proceedings of the Washington convention naturally 
revolved around the unveiling ceremonies, the central feature 



Kroui Harper's Magazine. — Copyright, by Harper A Brother*. 

LAURA REDDEN SEARING 
Hhose Poem Was Read at the Unveiling of the 
Gallaudet Statue 

of which was an eloquent oration on Gallaudet by R. P. 
McGregor, of Ohio. Laura Redding Searing’s poem on Gal- 
laudet, beginning with 

“The bnandate, — ‘Go where glory waits,’” 

written especially for the event featured prominently on the 
occasion. Since then it has been used, entire or in part, at 
many a Gallaudet Day celebration. It is the poem by which 
Mrs. Searing will longest be remembered. The poem, we 
regret to say, is not included in her recently published, and 
supposedly complete, works, having been omitted by the com- 
piler obviously in servile obsequiousness of “pure” oralism. 

The Washington convention made a beginning in the way 
of adopting a Constitution and By-Laws and changed the 
name of the organization to “The National Association of the 
Deaf." The principal papers read and discussed were: “The 
Compulsory Education of the Deaf,” by J. L. Smith, of Min- 
nesota, and “The Purity of the Sign-Language,” by W. II. 
Weeks, of Connecticut. D. W. George, of Illinois, was chosen 
president of this convention. 

The fourth convention of the National Association was held 
at the Memorial Art Palace, Chicago, on the evening of July 
20, 1893, at the time of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
This convention was hardly more than a formality to perpet- 
uate the organization and was greatly overshadowed by the 
second World’s Congress of the Deaf meeting at the same 
place on July 18, 20, and 22. The Congress and the Conven- 
tion were practically merged as regards attendance and social 
features, although officially distinct in other respects. The 
first World’s Congress of the Deaf was held in Paris in 1889, 
following the Washington Convention, and was attended by 
about twenty-five delegates from the United States, most of 
whom went direct to Paris from Washington, The Chicago 
Congress was the second of its kind, but only a few foreign 
delegates were in attendance. Many unable to attend sent 
papers which appear in the proceedings. The congress 
met under the auspices of the “World’s Congress Auxiliary 
of the World's Columbian Exposition,” and was one of the 
many congresses meeting in Chicago during the exposition 
peroid. The Congress Auxiliary appointed all the officers hav- 


ing to do with the various congresses and G. T. Dougherty, 
of Chicago, was appointed president of the World’s Congress 
of the Deaf. Of the 313 members enrolled at this Congress, 
including fourteen delegates from foreign countries, 270 were 
members of the National Association and most prominently 
identified with the Congress. As at previous and subsequent 
conventions the actual attendance was much greater than the 
enrollment. The papers read at the Congress were able and 
scholarly productions by carefully selected writers of recog- 
nized standing and ability in their own countries and touched 
in a practical manner the various phases in the lives of the 
deaf in this and other lands. The combined proceedings of 
the Congress and Convention, embracing some 280 pages, 
is an invaluable source of reliable and first hand information 
concerning the deaf. The “Gallaudet Centennial Memorial 
Fuml Committee,” having to do with the erection of the Gal- 
laudet statue group at Washington in 1889, made its final 
report to this Convention showing total receipts amounting to 
$12,447.77; total expenditures amounting to $11,968.23, and 
a cash balance of $479.54. The unexpended balance was 
turned over to the authorities of the College at Washington 
to be used as needed for the protection and upkeep of the 
memorial or for the purchase of works of art with which to 
adorr the College grounds and buildings. T. F. Fox, of New 
York was chosen president. 

The fifth convention was held at the Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, June 23, 24, 25, 26, 1896. The enrolled mem- 
bership at this ccnven:icn is the lowest in the history cf the 
Association — 79. The outstanding papers read at this con- 
venfion were exceptionally good, notable the one by Prof. 
A. G. Draper, D. C., on “The Future of the Deaf in America,’” 
and by R. P. McGregor, Ohio, on “The Proscription of Signs.” 
Neither of these gentlemen, however, were present at the 
convention. Resolutions upholding the combined system of 
teaching the deaf, and deprecating the classification of schools 
for the deaf with public charities were unanimously en lorsed. 
The Rev. J. M. Koehler, Pennsylvania, was elected president. 

The sixth convention was held in the senate chamber of the 
state capitol at St. Paul, Minn., July 11, 12, 13, 14, 1899. The 
enrolled membership there was 165. So much time was taken 
up with routine business that papers prepared for the occasion 



DR. THOMAS F. FOX 
Fourth X. A. D. President 


were simply filed for printing. At this convention the local 
committee inaugurated the custom, followed at subsequent 
conventions, of providing social entertainment on a generous 
scale free to members. A new and pleasing feature at con- 
ventions was an industrial exhibit credible in every way. 
This convention took the necessary measures looking to the 
incorporation of the Association which was later accomplished 
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under the laws of the District of Columbia on February 23, 
1900. J. L. Smith, Minnesota, was elected president. 

The seventh convention was held in St. Louis, Central High 
School auditorium, August 20-27 inclusive, 1904, at the time 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. This convention also 
embraced features known as the “Second World’s Congress 
-of the Deaf,” all under the auspices of the Association. The 
•business and social programs were so merged as to make the 
congress and convention appear as one. A small foreign dele- 



dr. J. L. smith 

Sixth N. A. 1). President 


gation was in attendance, but a number of papers by other 
foreigners unable to attend were read and made a part of the 
proceedings. 1 he St. Louis proceedings, together with the 
proceedings of the World’s Congress at Chicago in 1893, con- 
stitute an invaluable record. The social features at this 
convention were varied and on an unprecedented scale. Taken 
m connection with the wonderful attractions of the unrivaled 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, the St. Louis convention was 

a peerless event. The enrolled membership at this gather- 
ing was 506, not including rhe foreign delegates, while the 
estimated attendance was considerably in excess of one thou- 
sand. At this convention the “Industrial Status of the Deaf,” 
an exhaustive study of the subject by the way, was given con- 
siderable attention. G. \\ . Veditz, Colorado, was made presi- 
dent. 

The eighth convention was held at Norfolk, Va.. July 4, 5, 
6, 1907, at the time of the Jamestown Ter-Centennial Exposi- 
tion. An interesting prelude to the convention, which aided 
materially in increasing the tittendance at Norfolk, was the 
observance of the semi-centennial of the Columbian Institution 
at Washington just prior to the opening of the convention at 
Norfolk. The Washington event attracted a notable gathering 
man)’ of whom, including Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, proceeded to 
Norfolk on the same boat. This trip and the later boat ex- 
cursion to the original site of Jamestown are numbered with 
long remembered pleasures. The outstanding convention fea- 
ture was the address by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet. Other impor- 
tant matters coming up for consideration was the “Report 

of the Committee on Literature,” “Report of the Bureau of 
Industrial Statistics,” and resolutions appreciative of the serv- 
ices of Dr. E. M. Gallaudet in the cause of the advancement 
of the deaf; demanding an educational classification of schools 
for the deaf; and favoring an endowment fund for the As- 
sociation. The enrollment at this convention was 289, al- 
though the voting attendance did not exceed 60. G. W. 
Veditz, Colorado, was re-elected president. 

The ninth convention was held in the auditorium of the 

State School for the Deaf and Blind at Colorado Springs, 

■Colo., August 8-13, 1910. There was a very good industrial 


exhibit at this convention and the social features included ex- 
cursions to nearby scenic features for which the locality is 
noted. The voting attendance at the convention was 268, the 
membership enrollment 364. The Convention proceedings 

published some two years later contains the names of 153 
additional members secured after adjournment. O. Hanson, 
Seattle, Wash., was elected president. 

The tenth convention was held at the Hollenden Hotel, 

Cleveland, Ohio, August 20-27, 1913. Here the Association 
broke all previous records as to enrollment, 775, but the num- 
ber present did not equal either that at Chicago or St. Louis. 
The attendance, however, svas strongly representative of the 
able and progressive element among the deaf of America. 
Above all, it was a gathering bent on putting the Association 
on a sounder business and more efficient working basis, in both 
of which directions it took an advanced position. There was 
an excellent industrial exhibit at this convention. The plan 
for the election of officers by mail, to apply to future con- 
ventions, was adopteil ; “The Labor Bureau for the Deaf” 

was discussed by A. R. Spear, Minn., the father of the Bureau 

in practical operation in his home state, and also of a bill of 
similar import but national in scope, introduced in Congress; 
and the project to erect a statue to De 1’Epee was brought 
forward bv J. H. Cloud, Mo., and endorsed by the convention. 
The trend of “oral" legislation in certain states was given 
considerable attention. A paper “Oralism From the Stand- 
point of Practical Experience,” by I. Goldberg, N. Y., not in 
attendance, features in the printed proceedings. Supt. J. W. 
Jones, of the State School for the Deaf at Columbus, in the 
course of a felicitious address said: “There is no danger of 



OLOF HANSON 


Ninth N. A. D. President 

the sign-language disappearing. (Applause). It will live 
long after you and I are dead. If we were all to die to-night, 
:• hundred years from now it would still be alive aid serving 
the deaf. (Applause). It has no enemies. People may differ 
as to its use in school— that is all.” J. C. Howard. Minn., 
was elected president at this convention. 

The eleventh convention was held at San Francisco, Cal., 
July 19-24, 1915, at the time of the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. In accordance with a decision made at the previous 
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convention, this was a special convention at which no officers 
were to be elected. In other respects, it was to take on the 
features of a regular convention. While only a few hundred 
were in attendance, the membership — 1489 — was a new record 
far in excess of any previous enrollment. The outstanding 
business feature was a “Plan of Reorganization,” submitted by 
J. H. Howson, Cal., and adopted in principle. The convention 
held sessions in the City Auditorium, at the School for the 
Deaf and Blind in Berkeley across the Bay, in the Stadium 



J. C. HOWARD 
Tenth X. A. D. President 


of the University of California, and, at St. Louis, within 
the Exposition grounds. At the later place it paraded from 
the entrance to the convention pavilion headed by the exposi- 
tion band. There were varied and elaborate social features 
which, taken iti connection with excursions to places of interest 
in that nature favored locality, go far to make the California 
convention one of pleasant memory. Delegates returning via 
Los Angeles were further entertained in that city. J. C. 
Howard, president, presided over the convention. 

The twelfth convention was held at Hartford, Conn., July 
3-7, 1917, at the time of the celebration of the centennial an- 
niversary of the founding of the American School, the mother 
of schools for the deaf in America, at Hartford in 1817. The 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf met at Hart- 
ford at the same time as the National Association. The two 
organizations tvere distinct in their business proceedings, 
but shared in common the social features. The enrolled mem- 
bership at this convention was 1,269, but in view of the show- 
ing at San Francisco two years previous it should have been 
much greater because of the strong attraction of the occasion 
and the fact that the convention was held in one of the oldest 
and most thickly populated sections of the country. In recog- 
nition of the fact that Gallaudet was initiated into the mys- 
teries of deaf-mute education at the parent school at Paris, 
and brought the sign language to America in the person of 
Laurent Clerc, France sent four of its representative deaf 
citizens, — Henri Gaillard, Eugene Graff, Jean Oliver, and 
Edmond Pilet, — as good-will delegates to this convention. 
Able and interesting addresses appear in the proceedings of 
this convention, notably by President Perkins, of the Board of 
Directors of the Hartford School; Dr. E. A. Fay, of Gallaudet 
College; E. A. Hodgson, N. V.; Dr. Robert Patterson, Ohio; 
President Howard and others. Reports of the Civil Service 
Committee, and the Imposter Bureau, headed by the efficient 
Chief, J. F. Meagher, Illinois, also feature in the proceedings. 
The poem, "Faith Triumphant,” by J. H. McFarlane, Ala., 
composed especially for the centennial, rose to the occasion 
in majestic measures and lofty sentiment and is a distinct 
contribution to the poetry of the deaf: 


“Triumphant faith Old Hartford thus has proved 
The faith that sprang in sainted Gallaudet, — 

How dear to us that doubly honored name, 

A second lustrous sign for which is set 
Within the shrine that sacred memories frame! 

Whose deeds the heights of mental freedom laud, 

As we inspire therefrom the breath of God.’’ 

Under the mail vote plan, the Rev. J. H. Cloud, D.D., Mo.,, 
was elected president. 

The thirteenth convention was held at the Statler Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich., August 9-14 inclusive, 1920, at which the 
enrolled membership numbered 2,589 with an estimated at- 
tendance of nearly 2,000, — the greatest gathering of the deaf 
in the history of the world. The Local Committee of this 
convention made an enviable record not only in arranging 
a series of splendid entertainments, but in financing them, — 
more or less free to guests, — handling altogether $5,534.46! 
Life membership at $10 each, the proceeds to go into the 
endowment fund of the Association, was definitely provided 
for at this contention and quite a number enrolled on that 
basis. The proceedings throughout were a succession of 
important features of sustaining interest, all too recent to call 
for extended comment at this time. The mail vote plan was 
repealed, reports showed a marked grotvth in the number of 
N. A. D. Branches, and a commendable trend among the 
states to become Branches or otherwise affiliate with the N. 
A. D. In accordance with the returns indicated by the mail 
vote, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Cloud, Mo., was re-elected president. 

The fourteenth convention to be held at Atlanta August 



REV. DR. JAMES H. CLOUD 
Twelfth and Thirteenth N. A. D. President 


13-18 next bids fair to figure prominently in the series of con- 
ventions already held. It will be what the public spirited 
and progressive element among the educated deaf citizens of 
America choose to make it. Good Will is not enough. Mem- 
bership is important. Join the Association and, if possible,, 
attend the convention. 

Surely the objectives of the Association merit the active 
and financial co-operation of the deaf and their friends every- 
where. 
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It is the Organization that works for a square deal for 
all the Deaf: 

In the matter of employment 

In the application of liability, compensation and traffic laws 

In State and National Labor Bureaus 

In the Civil Service 

In the classification of schools 

In the methods of instruction 

It is the Organization that stands for the welfare of all 
the Deaf: 

For educational improvement, development and extension. 

For intellectual, professional and industrial advancement 

For the education of the public as to the Deaf 

For the suppression of imposters posing as “deaf and dumb.” 

For the endowment fund of the Association 

For a memorial to De l’Epee 

National in scope National in utility 

INFORMATION AS TO MEMBERSHIP IN THE N. A. D. 

Regular: Deaf Citizens of the United States. Associate: 
Hearing persons interested in the welfare of the Deaf. Life: 
Persons eligible to Regular or Associate Membership on pay- 
ment of $ 10.00 into the Endowment Fund at one time. Reg- 
ular and Associate Membership Fees and Dues: One dollar 
for the first year. Fifty cents annually thereafter. Send your 
name, address and membership fee to Mr. A. L Roberts, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, 130 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Do it now! 


FOURTEENTH TRIENNIAL 
CONVENTION 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


Atlanta, Ga., August 13 — 18, 1923 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


MONDAY, AUGUST 13TH 

OPENING SESSION, 8:00 P. M. 

Selection by the Tennessee School Band. 

Invocation. 

National Anthem, rendered in signs by Chorus with 
Band accompaniment. 

Addresses of Welcome by the Governor of Georgia: 
the Mayor of Atlanta; Representative of Atlanta 
Business Men; President of the Georgia Association 
of the Deaf. 

Responses by Representatives of the Deaf of other 
Sections. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Announcements. 

Music by the Band. 

Reception (Ansley Hotel Roof Garden) under the aus- 
pices of the Atlanta Nadt’rat Club. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 14TH 

MORNING SESSION, 9:00 
Selection by the Band. 

Invocation. 

Convention Song, signed by an Atlanta Songstress. 
Reading of Call for the Fourteenth Triennial Convention. 
Com mun Rations. 

President’s Address. 

Reports of Officers. 

Reports of Committees. 

New Business. 

Announcements. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:00 
Selection by the Band. 

Recitation by a Silent Songstress. 

Addresses on Subjects of Moment to the Deaf by 
Speakers of Prominence. 


Illustrated Lecture: “The Industrial Side of the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf.” 

Discussion. 

EVENING, 8:00 — Motion Pictures: N. A. D. Films (Sign 
Langauge Classics) and others. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15TH 

MORNING SESSION, 9:00 

Selection by the Band. 

Invocation. 

Recitation by Chorus of Silent Songsters with Band 
Accompaniment. 

Address: “A Retrospect and A Prospect.” 

Paper: “How to Choose Safe Investments.” Discus- 
sion. 

Paper: I he Establishment of a Labor Bureau for the 
Deaf.” Discussion. 

Reports of Committees. 

AFTERNOON, 2:30. 

Auto Parade — Monster Demonstration led by Band, to 
be participated in by Deaf autoists and friends from 
everywhere. Parade to be filmed by the N. A. D. 
and photographed for the press. 

Auto or Street Car Ride ending at the East Lake 
Country Club. 

E\ ENING, 6:00— Dixie Dinner. Water Carnival, with 
Prize Contests. Band Concert. Humorous Hits by 
Deaf Entertainers including Impersonation of N. A. 
D. Notables. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 16TH 

MORNING SESSION. 9:00 
Selection by the Band. 

Invocation. 

Selection by Chorus with Band Accompaniment. 
Address on an Educational Subject. 

Paper: A Survey Needed." Discussion. 

Paper: “\ alue of Musical Education for the Deaf.” 
Reports of Committees. 

AFTERNOON, 1:30. 

Sight-seeing Trip to Stone Mountain— One of the Great- 
est Natural Wonders of the Country. 

Watermelon Cutting. 

E\ F.NING, 8:00 — Band Benefit Concert at the Coliseum. 
Selections, classic and "variegated.” “Silent Sym- 
phonies" by Deaf Songsters. Cake Walk, and other 
Attractions. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST, 17TH 

MORNING SESSION, 9:00 

Selection by the Band. 

Invocation. 

Various Selections by the Rand. 

Address: "Publications for the Deaf.” 

Paper by a Leader of the Deaf. Discussion. 

Reports of Committees. 

Business Discussion. 

AFTERNOON, >:co 
Musical Selections. 

Unfinished Business. 

Communications. 

Reports of Committees. 

Elections. 

Adjournment with Closing Song Rendered in Signs. 
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EVENING— Frat Night, 

Other Social Features for the Non-Frats by Nadfrat 
Club. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 18TH 

All-Day Picnic at Grant Park. “Battle of Atlanta” in 
new $200,000 Cyclorama Building. Special Programs. 


Religious services for the early visitors will be held on 
Sunday, August 12th, and for those who stay over, on 
Sunday the tyth. 


A TIP TO AUTOISTS WHO WILL ATTEND THE 
ATLANTA N. A. D. CONVENTION. 

At the suggestion of Mr. W. W. Beadell, of Arlington, 
N. J., the chairman of the N A. D. Committee on Auto- 
mobile Legislation, it is earnestly requested that all 
licensed drivers who will go to the Atlanta Convention 
without their cars communicate direct to the Convention 
management the make of cars they are accustomed to 
driving in order that an effort may be made to borrow 
the right cars for their use in the great auto parade to 
be held in Atlanta during the Convention. Write Mr. L. 
B. Dickerson, Care of Foote & Davis Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


LEADING ATLANTA HOTELS 
All Rates Based on European Plan 



HOTEL ANSLEY 

N. A. D. Headquarters, Atlanta, Ga. 


HOTEL ANSLEY 

400 Rooms with Bath 

One person in room, p ovate bath $2.50 and up 

Two persons in room, private bath $4.00 and up 


HOTEL ARAGON 

200 Rooms, 75 with Bath 

One person in room without bath $1.50, $2.00 

Two persons in room without bath $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 

One person in room with bath $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 

Two persons in room with bath $3.00, $3.50, $4,00 


THE CECIL 

342 Rooms — 312 Baths 

One person from $2.00 to $4.00 

Two persons from $3.00 to $7.00 


KIMBALL HOUSE 

400 Rooms, 200 with Baths 


Without bath $2.00 and up 

With bath $2.50 and up 


OLIVER HOTEL 

45 Rooms, 21 with Private Bath 

One person in room without bath $2.00 

One person in room with bath $2.50 

Two persons in room without bath $3-5<> 

Two persons in room with bath ..$4.50 


THE MARTINIQUE 

44 Rooms — Every Room with Bath 

One person $1.50 and up 

For Men Only 


HOTEL EDWARD 

46 Rooms — 28 wuth Bath 

Rates, per day $1.50 to $2.50 


GEORGIAN TERRACE 

256 Rooms, 150 with Bath 

One person in room without bath $3.00 and up 

Two persons in room wdthout bath $5.00 and up 

One person in room with bath $5.00 and up' 

Two persons in room with bath $6.00 and up 

Suites, per day $15.00 and up 


IMPERIAL HOTEL 

1 19 Rooms, 56 Private Baths. Every Room Connect- 
ing Bath 

One person in room .$1.50 to $3.00 

Two persons in room $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00- 


HOTEL HAMPTON 

58 Rooms with Bath 

One person in room $2.00, $2.50 

HOTEL SCOVILLE 

50 Rooms 

One person with bath 

Two persons with bath 

One person without., bath 

Two persons without bath 

EXCHANGE HOTEL 

45 Rooms, 14 with Bath 

Room without bath, one person ..$1.00 and up 

Room with bath, one person $2.50 and up 


PRINCETON HOTEL 

130 Rooms, too with Bath 

Rooms without bath $1.50 and up 

Rooms with bath $2.00 and up 


HOTEL WINECOFF 

200 Rooms Each with Private Bath 

One person in room $2.50, $3.00, $4.00 

Two persons in room $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 

MARION HOTEL 

120 Rooms 

Rooms without bath 

Rooms with bath 

Rooms with connecting hath 


THE PICKWICK 

76 Rooms with Connecting Baths . 

Boom with connecting bath, one person ,...$1.75 

Room wuth connecting bath, two persons $2:50 


. . .$2.00, $2.50- 
$4.00 to $5.00 
...$1.50, $2.00 
.$2.50 to $4.00 


$1.50, $2.00 
$2.50, $3.50 
$2.00, $2.50 
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Room with private bath, one person $3.00 

Room with private bath, two persons $3-50 


PIEDMONT HOTEL 

400 Rooms, 250 with Private Raths 


One person in room without bath $2.00, $2.50 

Two persons in room without bath $3-00, $4.00 

One person in room, private bath 


$ 3 -°o, $3-30, $4.00, $4.50, $500, $6.00 
Two persons in room, private bath 

$4.50, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00 

TERMINAL HOTEL 

165 Rooms, 48 with Bath 


One person in room, without bath $1.50 

Two persons in room, without bath $2.50, to $3.00 

One person in room, with bath $2.00 to $2.30 

Two persons in room, with bath $3-50 to $5.00 


WILMOT HOTEL 


100 Rooms 

One person, room without bath $i-5o 

Two persons, room without bath $2.50, $3.00 

One person, room with bath $2.00, $2.50 

Two persons, room with bath $3-50, $4.00, $5.00 


Atlanta, 1923 

Three more blasts and then ho! for Atlanta and the Four- 
teenth Triennial Convention of the National Association of the 
Deaf — expected to be the greatest event of the association ever. 
Th Deaf, one and all, have their shoulders to the wheel and 
are sure of affording a far better entertainment for the coming 
convention this summer than even of the N. F. S. D. Conven- 
tion in ' 21 . The N. F. S. D. was carried over the top and the 
N. A. D. with all members — ladies and gentlemen — will be 
carried all the way into the heart of Georgia and the grandest 
time ever had will be given them. So look around for a 
suitable grip and pack up and be ready to come on to Atlanta 
at the sound of the third blast of the horn. Atlanta is the 
recognized gateway of the South, and comparing age and 
population Atlanta is far ahead of Little Old New York in 
the way of magnificent sky-scrapers. Those who saw the 
’21 convention here will see such a changed city — which has 
marvelously grown up by leaps and bounds since. As to the 
balmy cool summer weather here ask any of the frats who 
were here in '21, also of the beautiful surrounding parks, 
play grounds and swimming pools of nice, cool, crystal, pure 
spring water. 

This is your opportunity, probably the last you will ever 
have to see Atlanta, as the Atlantians think they will have done 
enough for the next forty years to come. All who intend tak- 
ing a vacation make up your minds to come to Atlanta. Come 
on and make new acquaintances and renew old ones at the 
convention. There will be handsome beaux and buxom belles 
:galore for the young and a plenty good company for the 
married and the old. Come blast No. 1 — lookout for No. 2 
and No. 3 . Look at the programme on another page and 
you will see there will be feasts of literary treats and amuse- 
ments that cannot be beat. And treats of stews and delicious 
watermelons and fruits that grow only in Georgia. 

Gutzon Borglum, the famous-world sculptor, has begun work 
on the face of Stone Mountain — the memorial to the Con- 
federates. Figure of General Robert E, Lee is to be carved 
first — ready for view late in the summer. Worth seeing while 
at the .convention. An amphitheater is also to be built at the 
base (don’t know when). 

Come on, all of you. Are you coming? Decide now. 


Atlanta will welcome you all with open arms. Remember 
August 13 to 18 . 


L, B. Dickersox, Chairman 


Atlanta Local Committee. 



.Stone Mountain at Atlanta, Ga., showing sketch of the Gray- 
Clad Host as it Will Appear on the Face When Completed by 
Gutzon Borglum. Also the Proposed Amphitheatre to be Built 
at the Base 


Can’t Speak or Hear But He’s 
A Good Officer 

COLEMAN, Feb. 8. Coleman’s one night patrolman 
is deaf and dumb. But you who would gain a livelihood 
by following the profession of burglary and its side lines, 
had better not take advantage of this tip and set up busi- 
ness in Coleman. 

Because this patrolman, Rush Johnigan, has a well 
developed sixth sense; because he hears what the ordi- 
nary ear doesn’t catch; because his eyes see what the 
ordinary eye fails to see; because you can’t talk him into 
letting you go; because he’s always on the job. 

Johnigan has been a peace officer for 15 years, a mem- 
ber of the Coleman fire department 12 years and the only 
night guard for five years. Every night, regardless of 
the weather, Johnigan goes his rounds, testing doors 
and walking through dark alleys and if there is any trou- 
ble he just "senses” it and gets busy. People who have 
tried to slip up on him unaware have found the feat im- 
possible. 

Johnigan is 50 years old and has been deaf and dumb 
since birth. He is a high school graduate and in school 
days was a good athlete. After he left school he became 
a cowboy and 15 years ago was put on the Coleman force. 

ONLY ONE GRADUATE AT THE ARIZONA SCHOOL 

Mary Ronstadt is the only graduate this year of the Arizona 
School for the Deaf at Tuscon. Her brother Armand, also deaf, 
was married in June to a charming deaf girl from Illinois 


Sophisticated Foreign Language Prof. — "And the Japanese 
language is the only one that has no cuss words. It is sub- 
lime to think of a language with no vulgarity!" 

Bright Stude — "Then, how do they start their Fords on a 
winter morning ?” — The Humbug. 
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LOCAL COMMITTEE 


v» * * * • 

Fourteenth Triennial Convention , N. A. D. 
Atlanta , Georgia, August 13-18, 1923 



L. B. DICKERSON 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Chairman Local Committee 


ROSS A. JOHNSON 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Vice-Chairman and Publicity 


MRS. C. L. JACKSON 
Atlanta. Ga. 
Secretary 




REV. S. M. FREEMAN 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Treasurer 



MRS. M. M. SIMMONS 

Gecaiur, ua. 

Official Interpreter 


MRS. W. E. GHOLDSTOX 
.manta, Ga. 

Entertainment Committee 


J. H. McFARLANE 

Talladega, Ala. 

Chairman Program Committee 



W. E. GHOLDSTON 
Atlanta, Ga, 

Motion Picture Committee 


W. A. WILLINGHAM 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Dixie Dinner Committee 








MRS. J. G. BISHOP 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Chairlady Reception Committee 


ROBERT H. FREEMAN 
Atlanta Ga. 

Chairman Athletic Committee 


MRS. J. H. McFARLANE 
Talladega, Ala. 


Ehr larktp’s grayer 


’Long ’bout March, in <le early spring, 
When de vvahm sun 'gin to shine, 
De mockin’ bird he start to sing 
Ob de watermillion vine. 


An’ den mah hands won’t work no more 
An’ needer will mah min’ 

Fer dreamin' of de days in store 
Wid millions on de vine. 


Den up I gits and out I tear 
To last year’s patch to fin' 

How soon dey will be sproutin' dere- 
Dat watermillion vine. 


FRED J. HART 
Savannah, Ga. 


W. R. JONES 
Picnic Committee 


An’ den I draps upon my knees 
An’ mah two hands I jines 
To pray de good Lawd won’t he please 
Make case an' grow dem vines. 


“Good Lawd,” sez I, “I’ze jes' a coon- 
De white folks calls me Shine — 

I ain't no ’count exceptin' soon 
As dey’s millions on de vine. 


“But den I sho’ kin work like sin; 

So, Lawdy, sen’ yo’ sign 
An’ make dem seeds bus’ through dey 
An’ sprout into a vine. 


W. F. CRUSSELLE 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Friend. Teacher, Benefactor 
The Gallaudet of the South 


FRED J. COOLEGE. Jr. 
Atlanta. Ga. 

yn 1 miner, ti.ll Business Man 
Willing and Active Worker for 
the N. A. D. 
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DIDN’T REALIZE IT 

Pat, after having spent some time in the trenches, was 
■wounded and returned home. One day he met Mike 
who accosted him cheerfully. “Well, Pat, I see you’re 
back from the front." 

Pat replied: “Begorra, I know twas thin I was, but 
I didn't know 1 was thot thin.” 


AN EDITOR’S THANKSGIVING. 

Yesterday was a day of Thanksgiving and the thanks were 
interspersed with feasting. As usual the editor fared well. 
We had turkey, oyster dressing, cranberry sauce, lobster, 
shrimp, choice venison cutlets with cream gravy, pastry, 3 cold 
bottle of — and then we woke up to eat a piece of bull neck afid 
light bread." — Sikrston (Mo. ) Enterprise. 
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The Florida Convention 

Unveiling of the Coleman Memorial 
By FRANK E. PHILPOTT 


X vours truly has been wished the task of 
iting up the third triennial convention 
the Florida Association of the Deaf held 
St. A.ugustine, Florida, May 16-20, 1923. 
hile not gifted with the talents of a word 
painter as some of the Floridans are, the best I can do 
is to indite the proceedings in cold facts and write them 
in plain English. 

The registration books showed that there were over 
fifty paid-up members in attendance on the opening day, 
all of them coming from all sections of the state and 
several from the Dixieland. Seven autos were counted 
at the state school for the deaf, which was the official 
headquarters of the Association, two of which traveled 
from as far south as Miami. At the previous convention 
there were only two cars. If the number is a criterion 


After complimenting the school which has turned 
raw material into finished products, Mr. J. J. Gannon, 
Persident Board of Trade, declared that since the ancient 
gates are always open it was not necessary to turn over 
the keys of the city to the delegates. 

Hon. E. L. Wartman, senior member of the State 
Board Control, in welcoming the former students of the 
school, stated that “all Florida is just as proud of this 
institution as you are, and it belongs to the entire State." 
His remark that by comparisons no school in Dixie could 
excel this one in Florida was heartily applauded. 

Dr. Walker was nonplussed to know what to begin 
his address for he had much to say, but spoke a few words 
in an encouraging and hopeful vein, the message coming 
from the core of his heart, and as long as he holds the 
reins of educational government he will always be, as he 




THIRD TRIENNIAL REUNION, FLORIDA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA., MAY 16.20, 1923 
(1. Frank E. Philpott. President Fla. Association. 1920-1923 ; (2.) Dr. Albert H. Walker, President Fla. School idr the Deaf; (3.) Mrs. 
T. H. Cfdeman, (4.) Mr. f. H. Coleman, founder of the Florida School; (5.) Miss Grace D, Coleman, daughter of the founder, who 

unveiled the tablet; (6.1 Rev. S. M. Freeman, of Atlanta 


the deaf owners and drivers are not only careful and sane 
but prosperous as well, standing on their own rights as 
taxpayers. 

Though the business of the association was carried on 
in the sign language, no shortage of interpreters existed 
and for the benefit of hearing visitors Dr. Walker, 
Eugene Hogle and Miss Grace Coleman volunteered to do 
the interpreting. Rev. S. M. Freeman, a deaf Methodist 
Episcopal minister and a schoolmate of Mr. Thomas Hines 
Coleman, invoked divine blessing upon the deliberations 
of the convention. 

City Manager Eugene Masters was the first speaker on 
the program to make an address of welcome, expressing 
great pleasure to know that many of the members of the 
association, who are making good in the university of 
knocks, received their training and education at the 
Florida school. The announcement he made of the state 
legislature passing a bill which would bring the school 
within the city limits of St. Augustine was appreciably 
greeted. 


has been in the past, glad to welcome delegates when a 
convention is held in St. Augustine. 

Paul Blount, of Miami, a former student of this school, 
ably responded to all the address of welcome. 

After a recess of fifteen minutes the session was re- 
sumed to receive the association and the treasurer’s- 
report. 

It has been said that the growth of any organiza- 
tion depends upon the service it renders to the community 
in which it is located. If it does not serve any good pur- 
pose, it cannot exist, and in proportion to the service it 
renders, it grows. This is especially true of the Florida 
Association of the Deaf. The growth of this organization 
has been steady in recent years, because it serves a real 
purpose in the state. Every alumnus and every deaf re- 
sident should be a member of the association and shaFe 
in the benefits he or she can receive from it, and at the 
same time assist in its work. Unlike other state associa- 
tions of the deaf, the Florida organization keeps in touch 
with every member by means of monthly distribution 
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of the “School Herald" which is its official organ. Every 
member who pays initiation fee receives the paper free 
for three years. 

Mr. Moses Folsom, of Jacksonville, former superintend- 
ent of the State School for the Deaf at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, addressed to the convention Thursday forenoon, 
the subject of his talk being, “I Congratulate You.” Mr. 
Folsom is a free lance writer whose articles in state and 
national newspaper and magazines are of no little interest 
and value. His writings on “Florida Facts” are widely 
read and anything he writes touching Florida is broad- 
casted. His address in the school auditorium, instructive 
as it was from start to finish, was attentively listened to. 
Just before dismissal for luncheon, Miss Meta Hansman, 
a member of the school faculty, signed “The Star Spang- 
led Banner” beautifully. The delegates w*ere then “shot” 
ill a group at the front entrance. 

Every minute of the convention was devoted to busi- 
ness sessions, sandwiched in beween religious and social 
meetings. With the morning session brimful of interest- 
ing and instructive papers and discussions disposed of 
Thursday, May 17, then followed the double unveiling 
ceremony which occurred in the afternoon. The Coleman 
bronze tablet was the first to be dedicated, the tribute 
being paid to Mr. Thomas Hines Coleman of South Caro- 
lina, who founded the state school for the deaf and the 
blind in the year of 1885. The tablet was unveiled by Miss 
Grace D. Coleman, daughter of the deaf founder, after 
several addresses and a poem had been given. The Vaill 
tablet is the gift of the children of the late Captain Ed- 
ward Vaill who donated the land t® the state for the 
erection of the said school. The unveiling ceremony was 
performed by Virginia Walker Ligon, little two-year-old 
granddaughter of Dr. A. H. Walker, president of the 
state school. The Coleman tablet is presented by the deaf 
of Florida, and also by deaf South Carolians who wished 
to share in the loving tribute to Mr. Coleman who came 
to Florida from South Carolina soon after graduation at 
the Gallaudet College in Washington, D. C.. and estab- 
lished the school with the moral and financial support of 
the state, both of the tablets which were accepted by Dr. 
Walker on behalf of the school and Hon. E. L. Wartman 
representing the Board of Control, are reposed in the walls 
the state. Both of the tablets which were accepted by Dr. 
Walker on behalf of the school and Hon. E. L. Wartman 
representing the Board of Control, are reposed in the 
walls of the administration building. 

Friday morning, after an hour’s service conducted in the 
school auditorium by Rev. Mr. Freeman, the meeting was 
■opened with invocation and the session devoted to the 
reading and discussion of papers which from an educa- 
tional standpoint, proved to be very interesting and in- 
structive. Among the papers delivered w r ere: ‘“School 
Progress Since 1885” by Dr. Walker, “Reminiscences” 
by Mr. Coleman, “What Counts In a Successful Life” 
by Mr. Herbert Smoak, “The Deaf's Part In the Indus- 
trial World” by Mr. Eugene Hogle, “Training Hearing 
Children of Deaf Parents” by Mrs. M. Ella Mann, and 
others. 

Before adjournment Saturday noon an election of offi- 
cers formed the principal feature of the business session. 
The following new officers are: Eugene Hogle, St. Au- 
gustine, president; C. W. Kessler, Miami, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. A. W. Mann, St. Petersburg, second vice- 
president; ■ Mrs. A. W. Pope, St. Augustine, secretary; 
and Paul Blount, Miami, treasurer. Miami was chosen 
as the place of meeting for 1926. 

The committee on resolutions brought in a very com- 
prehensive and interesting report which, after paying 


tribute to Dr. Albert H. Walker, president of the State 
School for the Deaf and Blind, pledges him the contin- 
ued cordial support and co-operation of the Florida As- 
sociation of the Deaf. With regard to the legislative 
appropriation for the maintanance of the school, the report 
stated “Whereas we just learned with pleasure and grati- 
tude the news that the state legislature now in session at 
Talahassee has again acted favorably on the request of 
Dr. Walker for an appropriation to carry on his work of 
educating Florida’s deaf children and blind children for 
the next biennium, and whereas the rapid growth of the 
school and better educational opportunities for the deaf 
have in the past been made possible by the generosity 
and the splendid spirit of the Florida people through the 
legislature, therefore be it resolved that w'e, the Florida 
Association of the Deaf, wish to publicly express our 
sincere gratitude and appreciation for all that has been 
done for the state school. Tribute was also paid to the 
State Board of Control for their work in improving edu- 
cational facilities for the deaf and the blind of the state. 
There was a resolution of gratitude over the presence of 
Rev. Thomas H. Coleman, founder of the school, and 
members of his family, and thanks were expressed to the 
South Carolina friends who sent messages of greeting 
and aided in raising funds for the Coleman tablet. The 
association went on record as favoring a petition to the 
next Florida legislature to amend the state compulsory 
school attendance law for all children between the ages 
of seven and seventeen, to amend said compulsory law 
to include the deaf, and to raise the age limit to twenty- 
one years. Approval was registered of the combined 
method of instruction, calling for oral and manual teach- 
ing. prevailing in the Florida School for the Deaf and 
Blind, as it is considered by the association as the best 
and most satisfactory system to meet all conditions and 
oral instruction was recommended for those deaf who 
can profit by it. The triennial convention of the National 
Association of the Deaf will meet in Atlanta, Ga., in 
August, from the 14th to the 18th, and this being the 
first meeting ever held in the heart of the South, the 
Florida Association pledges the interest and co-operation 
of the organization, and recommended all Florida deaf to 
attend the convention, and to take part in showing the 
visitors from the North true Southern hospitality. In 
the resolution of thanks the association adopted those 
conveying thanks to Mrs. A. H. Walker, City Manager 
Eugene Masters, the people of St. Augustine, the Board 
of Trade for the automobile ride and other contributions 
toward entertainment. Rev. S. M. Freeman of Decatur, 
Ga., for the presence and assistance with the meetings, 
to the St. Augustine Evening Record and the Florida 
Times-Union for giving generous space to the publication 
of the convention's notices and proceedings and other 
matter pertaining to the deaf, and to Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
R. Smoak, of South Carolina, for their presence and 
assistance with the program. 

With the exception of Thursday afternoon which was 
devoted to the unveiling exercises, all other afternoons 
were turned over to beach picnicking and auto sightseeing. 
The evening entertainments were as follows: Wednesday, 
reception; Thursday, movie show in the school auditorium 
where films depicting address in the sign language by 
such “nationally advertised” personages as Gallaudet, 
Draper, McGregor. Long and others were exhibited; 
Fridav, showing of “Crinoline and Romance” at Jeffer- 
son Theatre as guests of Verne E. Johnson, manager; 
and Saturday, banquet. 

As a most fitting climax to the closing of the conven- 
tion an elaborate banquet was tendered in the dining room 
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of the school and presided over by retiring President 
Frank E. Philpott. Rev. S. M. Freeman signed grace and 
the banqueting being over the following program of toasts 
was arranged: 

To Our Alma Mater, Mrs. Eugene Hogle, St. Augus- 
tine. 

To Our Founder, Mrs. A. W. Pope, St. Augustine. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Walker, Miss Martha Tilson, Gaines- 
ville. 

To the Florida Association of the Deaf, O. W. Under- 
hill, St. Augustine. 

To Our Sister State, South Carolina, Mrs. Pearl H. 
Lorenz, Daytona Beach. 

To Our Friends in the Ancient City, Eugene Hogle, St. 
Augustine. 


When the turn to respond to the toast “To Our Bene- 
factors” came to him, Dr. Walker faced with grace the 
difficult task of signing and interpreting simultaneously. 
His address touching on the lifework of Mr. Coleman 
brought a round of applause. Just before the rendition 
in signs of “Home, Sweet Home,” impromptu addresses 
were made by J. D. Rahner, General Passenger Agent 
Florida East Coast Railway Co.; Charles E. Young, owner 
and manager Monson Hotel; J. J. Gannon, President 
Board of Trade; X. Lopez, President The Surprise Store; 
Eugene Masters, City Manager; Herbert Felkel, editor 
St. Augustine Evening Record; and Thomas Hines Cole- 
man, founder of the Florida school. 

Altogether the convention was pronounced a great 

success from a business and' 


To National Association 
of the Deaf and Na- 
tional Fraternal So- 
ciety of the Deaf, Her- 
bert Smoak, Union, 
South Carolina. 

To “Ma” Willie, Miss 
Frances Hawley, Day- 
tona. 

To Our Absent Members, 
Charles W. Kessler, 
Miami. 

To the Old School Days, 
Carl J. Holland, Day- 
tona Beach. 

To Our Benefactors, Dr. 
A. H. Walker, St. Au- 
gustine. 

Home, Sweet Home, Miss 
Meta H a n s m a n, 
Thorpe, Wisconsin. 

For the benefit of several 
hearing guests present Dr. 
Walker and Mr. Hogle offi- 
ciated as interpreters. 
Speaking of two “mammas” 
the St. Augustine Evening 
Record has the following to 
eulogize : 

“Miss Willie McLane, 
girls’ supervisor, and Miss 
Mary Rhyne, the small boys’ 
‘school mother,’ both of 
whom have been with the 
school for j^ears and cared 
for many members of the 
Florida Association of the 
Deaf when they were young- 



Tablet erected at the Third Triennial Convention of the 
Florida Association of the Deaf, to the Honor of Thomas H. 
Coleman, founder of the Florida School 


social veiwpoint by the dele- 
gates, and not a single cog 
was found wedged in the 
machinery that was set in 
motion throughout the ses- 
sions of the Florida Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. 

ENCOMIUM AND INSPIRA- 
TION 

(Delivered at the Unveiling af the 
Coleman Memorial Tablet at the 
Florida School for the Deaf and 
Blind, May 17, 1923.) 

Mr. Chairman , Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 

The accredited representa- 
tives of South Carolina and 
Florida stand here, in this 
presence, to pay a long-de- 
served and well-merited trib- 
ute to the founder of the school 
for the deaf and the blind in 
Florida. 

The occasion which has to- 
day brought together this con- 
course of patriotic citizens is 
one which has its precedent in 
history, from the first gray 
dawn of civilization down to 
the present day. In the East 
where they had been buried 
for ages the excavators have 
discovered slabs of alabaster 
which exhibit in relief the 
forms and faces of the men 
who governed there in that 
remote period. It has been th- 
custom of nearly all nations to 
erect statues or tablets in com- 


sters in school, were paid beautiful and affectionate memoration of their great men. There is the fond desire to 


tributes during the evening. Miss Frances Hawley, perpetuate the forms of those who have been distinguished in 
of Daytona, gave a toast To ‘Ma’ Willie, and following the service of God and man, and we seek to express this desire 


this Miss McLane was presented with a bouquet of in the immortality of art. 


lovely flowers. Paul Blount, of Miami, paid the tribute 
to Miss Rhyne, his toast being To ‘Ma’ Mary, and she 
also received a gift of beautiful flowers. With each bou- 
quet went an embrace that brought tears to the eyes of 
the visitors from St. Augustine who realized just what 
these two women had meant years ago to the little boys 
and girls who are now successful men and women, use- 
ful citizens in business and professions, their positions 
in life and present happiness being largely the result of 
the training and education received at the St. Augustine 
institution in their youth.” 


I he magic touch of the gifted sculptor has transmuted from 
the cold and silent metal and almost speaking image of his 
great subject. It is but proper to say that the culmination of 
this tablet is due in a large measure to the ardent and consistent 
" T ork of Mr. O. W. Underhill and others. Their patriotic work 
inspired the purposes of their countrymen. 

Incidently the work of this commission is the first of its 
kind ever done in America and therefore is an enviable, but 
deservable credit of honor for South Carolina and Florida. In 
honoring the founder with this tablet these States have reasons 
to feel that they have honored themselves and that they have 
also honored the world of the deaf people. 
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Thomas Hines Coleman, the worthy and distinguished South 
"Carolinian, to honor whom we come today, has been leading a 
quiet, unassuming life. His fame is secure, for it is guarded 
by his own good works. But the spontaneous Jove of the deaf 
of these States has placed this tablet where the initiative of his 
great, unselfish and sacrificing desire to help the deaf took 
place, because they want to have the world know how South 
Carolina and Florida love and -honor their distinguished and 
worthy man. 

This is not the hour in which to measure his labors or inter- 
pret his ideas, etc., but I have the honor to represent South 
Carolina, and therefore I feel it peculiarly incumbent upon me 
to undertake to protray some of those characteristics which 
marked him such a public figure as he is. It is one thing to 
know a man and to recognize his splendid attributes of mind 
and character; but it is quite another thing to have the ability' 
to make others see as y'ou yourself have seen. Just as we 
admire in a beautiful picture the genius of the artist and y r et 
are powerless to reproduce the painting, so sometime in a friend 
we may see many noble qualities, which attract and make ever- 
lasting impress and which arouse great admiration and deep 
affection, and still be unable to protray' those qualities to our 
own satisfaction. 

Coleman was born of unpretentious parents in a modest home 
in South Carolina. The modest American home have ever 
been and must ever be the nursery of great men. His oppor- 
tunities were limited, he losing his hearing while a boy, but his 
ambition was unconfined; not that ‘‘ambition which overleaps 
itself,” but that ambition which sought no other outlet than 
service. He received the bulk of his boyhood education from 
bis mother and then he attended the South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and the Blind at Cedar Spring and in a short time 
qualified himself for the entrance to Gallaudet College, due to 
the personal and efficient coaching of Dr. N. F. Walker, the 
father of the present president of the Florida School for the 
Deaf and the Blind. Graduated with honors, he went out into 
the world with but one great desire, to do something worth- 
while for the deaf, with which he was inspired by looking at 
the Gallaudet Memorial at the College. Encouraged and as- 
sisted bv the late Dr. E. M. Gallaudet he came to Florida to 
found a school for the deaf and the blind. Xot only was his 
work peculiarly' trying and demanded a skill and diplomacy of 
the highest order, but also at that time Florida was considered 
the most unsanitary and unhealthy place in the United States. 
Yet in spite of these difficulties he stuck till he accomplished 
what he started to do, even though at the cost of his health. 
After the school was successfully founded, he was broken in 
health and obliged to have a year's leave of absence in hopes 
of recuperating and regaining his health. Political intrigue 
prevented his return. Such as has always been his character- 
istic, he quietly turned around, sought and obtained position 
as a teacher in a deaf school in Oregon and at Cedar Spring, 
S. C. He made a faithful and heroic effort to get his health 
back. I remember well seeing him go out hunting regularly 
and take physical exercises with gymnastic apparatus in his 
room. Not being of a robust constitution, his health impaired 
through sacrifice, and last but not least hurt to the quick by 
ungrateful treatment, it seemed to be improved, but only for a 
short while and then failed till he was obliged to give up teach- 
ing and retire to a private life. 

Throughout his life he has always been doing something for 
the deaf and has had done several worthwhile things. It was 
through his suggestion and counsel that a real literary society 
was permanently' organized at the Cedar Spring and named 
‘‘.Walker Literary Society” in honor of the School founder. He 
wrote the Bv-Laws and Constitution for the South Carolina 
Association for the Deaf, assisted in organizing it, and was its 
first president. Though he had to ask to be excused, on account 
of his health, from active parts, yet he always shows his interest 
and does what he can for the Association. There is no better 
illustration of “a chip from an old block," or “like begets like" 
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than hU daughter. Miss Grace Coleman, who is making such 
a remarkable record as a popular and well-liked teacher and 
dean at Gallaudet College, his alma mater. And now though 
retired, he is a faithful Sunday School teacher for the Cedar 
Spring deaf residents, thus being the guide of their spiritual 
life. Whatever he did was for the good of the deaf and to 
fulfill his/* unselfish desire to help the deaf. With Coleman 
there is no thought for self. He never sought honor, credit, 
nor any thing for private purposes. 

As said before his life has been quiet and unassuming, and 
that is why the public fails often to mention him. Nevertheless 
every' thing has its fruit, so his good deeds have produced for 
him fame and honor, and his memory will, live forever in the' 
States and Nation he served so well. With one accord all who 
know him may exclaim: 

“His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix'd in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world. ‘This was a man !’ ” 

No encomium we may pay' to him can compensate for the 
life he devoted to the service for the deaf. But instead of wait- 
ing ‘till death shall still the lips of prejudice and bias”, it gives 
us pleasure to now place this tablet to commemorate his found- 
ing of the Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind while he 
yet lives that he may have the unusual privilege of seeing it 
himself. Distance can not destroy, nor time diminish the simple 
splendor of Coleman’s life. It shines and is a guidance to 
admiring posterity. 

Now the grateful task of placing this tablet is complete, and 
we hand it over as a gift to the school. 

The stranger approaching this sacred spot shall linger and 
gaze upon the form of South Carolina’s humble, but great deaf, 
and shall realize that he lives and shall live forever in the 
hearts of the deaf and the history of the deaf. 

May this tablet hang firmly upon its place as long as this 
building rises in grandeur above it. 

May it inspire in youthful hearts the desire to give the best 
that is in them to the service of the deaf, even as did Thomas 
Hines Coleman. Herbert R. Smoak. 

An Efficient Reflux Air 
Condenser 

BY GEORGE T. DOUGHERTY 
American' Steel Foundries, Chicago, III. 

[Reprinted from Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 

Yol. 15. No. 4, page 38S. April, 1923.] 

In the saponification of oils and fats in an alcoholic solu- 
tion of potassium hydroxide it has been found convenient to 
use an air condenser made from a condenser tube, with adapter 
sealed to it, such as is furnished by all apparatus dealers for 
Liebig condensers. The condenser tube is inserted through 
the cork stopper of the flask with the adapter in the top. A 
test tub nearly filled with cold water is placed in the adapter 
and kept from fitting tightly by extending a wire between the 
adapter and test tube, nearly to the bottom of the latter. This 
prevents blocking of the outlet by any alcohol fumes. 

In making these extractions the flask is placed in a sand 
bath heated bv a Bunsen burner. In case the flask breaks, the 
alcohol is absorbed in the sand and not ignited. 

This apparatus is also available for the determination of 
crude fiber in flour and core compounds, and for other pur- 
poses where it is desired to maintain a fairly constant volume 
of liquid during boiling. 


A business organization must resemble a cobweb; a straight 
and direct connection must lead from each point to the center. 
— Edward Goldbeck. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 

IIS IS another of the (trowing and prosperous cities of the New South. The trip to Atlanta will not he complete without a stop either go- 
's or coming, at Chattanooga, famous scene of a sanguinary conflict of the Civil War. The Citv and its environs abound in historic as- 


Atlanta, Metropolis of the South, Awaits You. Keep Faith With 

Atlanta, August 13-18, 1923 



Roll of Immortals 


New Appointments 


Here is the final block of NAD Immortals. This does not 
mean that there will be only 187 Life Members when this 
issue of the Worker reaches its readers. The number will be 
two hundred or more by that time. If you want to get in on 
the ground floor, among the early lifers with low numbers, now 
is your chance. The numbers are going up so fast that if 
you delay much longer, you will he numbered among the 
multitude, or among the late comers, and have lost the distinc- 
tion a low number gives. Let us enroll you among the Im- 
mortals before the Atlanta convention, before the deluge be- 


gins. 

CTF. 

NO. name state 

176— Louie J. Frant South Carolina 

177 — Pattie Kirkland Alabama 

178 — C j . Elliott Rhodes South Carolina 

179 — Mrs. G. Elliott Rhodes South Carolina 

1 80 — Vernal Glover South Carolina 

181 — Wanda Makowiski New York 

182 — Herbert R. Smoak South Carolina 

183 — Mrs. Herbert R. Smoak South Carolina 

184 — Lafayette Welcher Alabama 

185 — Theresa E. Gaitlard South Carolina 

186 — Frank Dykes Alabama 

187 — Henry W, Speir Mississippi 


The President has appointed Mr. Martin M. Taylor as State 
Organizer for Arkansas to take the place of the late J. H. 
Eddy. 

Mr. Oscar E. Taylor succeeds Mr. A. W. Patterson as the 
Arkansas Associate member of the Atlanta Local committee, 
Mr. Patterson having removed from the State. 

Routes and Fares to Atlanta 

The Southeastern Passenger Association with offices at Atlan- 
ta, has granted the application of the NAD for reduced fares 
returning from the Atlanta convention. 

The Secretary-Treasurer has received notice that provided 
a minimum of 250 certificate-receipts are presented to the val- 
idating agent in Atlanta on August 17, HALF FARE will be 
granted returning delegates. 

Members going to the convention should buy one way tickets 
to Atlanta, and in doing so request ticket agent to issue cer- 
tificate-receipt. On arrival at Atlanta, this certificate-receipt 
must be presented to the Secretary-Treasurer of the N. A. D., 
who will sign it and turn over to validating agent of the rail- 
roads on August 17. When signed by him, this certificate- 
receipt will entitle the holder to ONE-HALF FARE returning 
home by the same route traversed in coming to the convention. 
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Remember, there must be at least 250 certificate-receipts pre- 
sented at Atlanta. DON’T FORGET THIS CERTIFICATE- 
RECEIPT WHEN PURCHASING TICKET TO ATLANTA. 

If there are 250 or more certificate-receipts in evidence at 
Atlanta, you will get HALF FARE HOME. If there are less 
than this number, you will have to pay full fare back. 

There were 2,000 members at the Detroit convention in 1920. 
But there were not 250 out of that 2,000 wise enough to ask for 
certificate-receipts and the result was everybody had to pav 
twice as much fare home as would have been necessary had a 
little thought been taken at the starting point. 

The following Passenger Associations have notified the 
Secretary-Treasurer that the HALF FARE return privilege 
will apply in their territory: 

New England Passenger Association, Boston; 

Trunk Line Association, New York; 

Central Passenger Association, Chicago; 

Western Passenger Association, Chicago. 


Treasurer before the convention opens. This will be doing us 
a great favor and relieve you of much waiting and inconven- 
ience at Atlanta. 

Fares To Atlanta From Central 
and Western Districts 


From the points named below to Atlanta, the fares are: 



R. R. Fare 

Berth 

St. Paul 

$40.99 

. . $12 00 

Minneapolis 

41.38 

12.00 

Milwaukee 

29.78 

9.00 

Omaha 

44.65 

12.75 

Chicago 

26.72 

8 25 

St. Louis 

22.53 

6 75 

Detroit 

26.68 



Cincinnati 17.30 4,50 

Toledo 24.61 


The above Associations with the Southeastern Passenger As- 
sociation at Atlanta, makes a clean sweep of the country, and 
there should be no excuse for not getting the required 250 cer- 
tificate-receipts. 

DONT FORGET YOUR CER TIFICATE-RECEIPT. 

A. L. ROBERTS, Chairman, 

Transportation committee. 

Special Train Information 

Special cars, and if a sufficient number desire accommodations 
special trains will be run from New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
and St, Louis to the Atlanta convention in August. 

The special from New York will pick up delegates at Trenton, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, and points 
farther South. 

The Detroit special will go via Cincinnati, and passengers 
from intermediate points may connect with it at stations along 
the route. 

The Chicago special train is expected to carry its full quota. 
Already a number of members have made arrangements with 
the Secretary-Treasurer for reservations on this de luxe train. 
The Chicago special goes via Terra Haute, Evansville, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, and the St. Louis special will probably 
connect with it at Evansville. 

Members desiring to make reservations should do so now. 
Do not wait until the last minute. Apply to the member or the 
Transportation committee in your district: 

A. L. ROBERTS, Chairman, 

Suite 905, 

130 N. Wells Street, Chicago. 111. 

DR. J. H. CLOUD, 

2606 Virginia Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; 

ALEX L. PACH. 

Ill Broadway, New York. 

MRS. C. C. COLBY, 

638 Baldwin Ave„ Detroit. Michigan; 

ROSS A. JOHNSON, 

113 Henderson Street, Marietta, Georgia, 

(Local Committee representative) 

DO IT NOW. 

Dues Payable 

Annual membership dues became payable June 1. In order to 
Relp in the collecting of these dues, and to lessen the jam at the 
Atlanta convention, please send in your dues to the Secretarv- 


The Chicago Special To Atlanta 

The Chicago delegation and members from the North and 
Northwest will leave for Atlanta on the Dixie Flyer Saturday 
night, August 11. The following is the schedule of the special: 

Leave Chicago 9:05 P.M Saturday 

Leave Terra Haute.... 2:05 A.M Sunday 

Leave Evansville 5:41 A.M ” 

Arrive Nashville 10:21 A.M 

Arrive Chattanooga.... 2:55 P.M 

Arrive Atlanta 7:10 P.M 

Connecting train on the L & N. R.R. leaves St. Louis at 9:25 
P. M. 

This will enable delegates to reach Atlanta in good time for 
the opening of the convention Monday morning, and give them 
an opportunity to get a good night's rest before the convention 
gets into full stride, after which there will not be much op- 
portunity for rest. 

Requests for reservations on the Chicago Special should be 
sent to A. L. Roberts, Suite 905, 130 X. Wells St., Chicago, 111. 

Proxy Voting at Atlanta 

Those members who will be unable to go to Atlanta, but de- 
sire to take part in the proceedings by proxy, may do so by de- 
signating some member who is going as their representative. 

Proxy blanks may be obtained from the Secretary-Treasurer. 
These proxies will he officials, and in order to insure your vote 
being cast, one of these official proxies should be secured. Then 
fill it out and give to the person you wish to act for you. 

Request for proxy blanks should be sent to 

A. L. ROBERTS, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Suite 905, 

130 X. Wells Street, 

Chicago, Illinois. 


A TIMELY TALE 

‘’Did your watch stop when it dropped on the floor?” 
asked the man of his friend. 

“Sure," was the answer. “Did you think it would go 
through it?” 

Tourist — “What's that beast?” 

Xative — “That’s a razor-back hawg, suh." 

Tourist — “What’s he rubbing himself on that tree for?” 
Native — “Jest stroppin’ hi'self. suh; jest stroppin' hisself.” — 
Exchange. 
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By J. If' . Howson 


EN'RV FORD is quoted as stating that no man 
should begin to save till he had passed the age 
of forty. The period previous to that he should 
devote to perfecting himself in some line of work. 
After that the matter of accumulating a compe- 
tence will take care of itself. 

In making this statement Henry Ford patterns after himself. 



demand. He makes good wages and his opportunities for sav- 
ing are usually ample, even if he does marry and start to rais- 
ing a family. This is unquestionably the time for him to begin 
to save, and not after the age of forty. The latter is too near 
the period at which many men are consigned to what is referred 
as the scrap heap. When the brawny muscles of the laborer 
fail him or the vitality of the skilled worker yields to the in- 
exorable ravages of time, there looms up with deadly certainity 
the scrap heap, to which once consigned the man of former 
steady occupation and pay is now reduced to odd jobs or none 
at all. The scrap heap awaits those of even more genteel 
occupations, the clerks, salesmen, etc., but not with such severity,, 
for the mental force of man is more formidable than the physi- 
cal in withstanding the encroachment of age. 

So, here’s to starting your savings, young graduate, with your 
first week’s pay. Its good to have a good time while you’re 
young, but it may be well to spread these good times out over 
your possible four score years and ten. At every general gather- 
ing of the deaf, at their picnics and parties, there may usually 
be found gray haired veterans of many a good time and who 
are still capable of enjoying more. Around these are the mid- 
dle aged and here and there the fledglings just from school. 
It’s a great thing to have physical vitality and it’s a great thing 
to conserve it so that it will last, and the accompanying photos 



No. 1 — W. C. Craig, aged 79, and D. C. Brown, aged 81, as photo- 
graphed at a picnic for the deaf in California. Though both carry 
canes, they well illustrate the attention our special schools give to 
building up sound bodies in the children under their care. Mr. Craig 
graduated from the California School, while Mr. Brown hails from the 
Illinois Institution. The former was a miner and carpenter, the latter 
a harness maker 

No. 2 — A pair of younger boys, sans whiskers and canes, Sidney 
Howard. 74, and M. I. Aronson, 64. Mr. Aronson is lrom the Cali- 
fornia Institution while Mr. Howard is a Fanwood product. Both are 
far from the scrap heap and are still capable . of turning in a good day's 
work. Mr. Howard is an ardent baseball fan and witnessed the first 
series oi professional baseball games, way back in 1869 

It may be good advice for many hearing men, but for the ma- 
jority of the deaf it would appear decidedly misleading. The 
average deaf man is going to live by his brawn, and not by 
his wits. This doesn't mean that he is not to combine gray mat- 
ter with his elbow grease, the more of it the better. Skill in 
craftmanship he should and will have, and while not neces- 
sarily limited to being a hewer of wood and drawer of water, 
still it is the physical man that the deaf boy of today will be 
in the world's marts of tomorrow. 

This is not at all surprising when we stop to consider that in 
our special schools for the deaf, closer attention is given to 
the physical welfare of the child than that which is admin- 
istered from the average American household. Special atten- 
tion he will have as to his mental training too, but in most 
cases the obstacle, I hate to use the word handicap, of deafness 
is too great to be entirely overcome. As far as battling with 
his wits is concerned many a deaf child who leaves school is 
sadly outclassed, but as a weilder of pick and shovel, of ham- 
mer and plane, he starts out generally ahead of the so-called 
normal boy. 

So for the first few years at least following his graduation, 
the deaf who is willing to work is usually very much in 



A quartet of fledglings, not long out of school, Misses Florences 
Brown, Mabel Smith, Bernice Moldrup, and Mrs. Harold Simpson. 
Prospects of an automobile ride helped along the photographer’s ad u 
monishment to look pleasant, please 

taken at a picnic in California will help illustrate the text of 
this article. 

The case against “Leon Fernman,’’ accused of vagrancy and 
soliciting money under false pretenses, was called the day of this- 



writing in the courts of San Francisco. Fernman pretending to 
■be deaf and presenting a letter purporting to have come from 
the Berkeley school for the deaf has been sought by the police 
for some time. Following his arrest he refused to talk with 
the police while in jail, but upon facing the judge, his hearing 
and speech came to life. He informed the judge that he merely 
was a stoolpigeon for the police. Mr. Wm. A. Caldwell, princi- 


The state of California has a governor. Friend W. Richard- 
son, who was elected upon a strictly economy platform. Follow- 
ing his ascension to office Gov. Richardson presented to the 
legislature his budget, which made serious cuts in state func- 
tions and offices. The department of education suffered along 
with the rest and the school for the deaf being in this depart- 
ment has been affected, though not to a very marked degree. 
To keep within appropriations the dairy will be discontinued 
and milk purchased from the state farm at Davis. Vegetables 
will no longer be raised at the school, but will be purchased 
outside. The garden force will be reduced. Instruction in 
art will be discontinued and there may be curtailment in physi- 
cal culture work. Some of the trades instructions may be lim- 
ited, but in the academic departments no reduction in the teach- 
ing force or in salaries is contemplated. Much of the activ- 
ities to be discontinued might be retained could the pupils see 
the importance attached to the work. Trades teaching is very 
important to the deaf and taking the dairy, for instance, the 
same might be run almost entirely by the boys, but as they 
cannot be made to realize the importance of dairy work much 
supervision would be necessary to carry on the work. As in- 
experienced beginners are hard on apparatus and as the neces- 
sary expense for supervision is beyond the avaiiable appropri- 
ations, it is found much cheaper to purchase miik from Davis 


GROUP OF CHILDREN OF DEAF PARENTS 
These children enjoy the picnics even more than their elders. This 
group represents hut a small portion o f those in attendance at the 
picnic, but it was all the perspiring photographer could manage to 

get together 


pal of the state school, was present in court and introduced the 
letter in question. The judge continued the case two days, in- 
forming the prisoner that if his contentions regarding his con- 
nections with the police could not be substantiated, he would 
receive a stiff sentence. It is a foregone conclusion that by the 
time this is in print Mr. Frenman w'ill be still in duranceville. 


The performance of the young Gallaudet student in running 
the century in less than even time, is no doubt the first occasion 
on which any deaf athlete has stepped the 100 yards faster than 
10 seconds. It is something that not more than one in a million 
succeed in doing. One wonders under what conditions the start 
was made and who the timers were. There is no doubt the 
boy is fast as he made the 220 in close to 22 seconds and there 
is much less chance of error in timing this distance. This 
matter of making a running record is jealously guarded by the 
Amateur Athletic Union, much more so than seems necessary. 
At the time Charles Paddock made his record-breaking run of 
220 yards in 20 4-5 seconds, The Argonaut stepped out upon 
the track and noticed a scarcely perceptible wind to be blowing 
ar.d coming in a direction which if anything was unfavorable 
to the runner. Vet the A. A. A. refused to recognize the record. 
The Argonaut who had a good watch timed the race in 20 3-5, 
which was the time several others obtained, though the major- 
ity of watches registered 20 4-5. He caught the start from the 
smoke of the pistol and this may have appeared somewhat 
sooner than the sound as it take some time for the later to 
travel 220 yards. Deaf athletes have made unusually good 
records in baseball and football, but have hitherto not sho le 
to any great extent in track and field events. 


It transpires that the organization chiefiy "respons 
recent state legislation against the deaf auto driv< 
Commonwealth Club of San Francisco. This club, 


The suicide recently in Los Angeles of an accomplished and 
beautiful young lady, is laid by the deaf who are acquainted 
with her circumstances to that loneliness which can only be 
cvercome by association with others similarly deprived of their 
hearing. Possessed of ample means and with a good command 
of speech and lipreading, she had everything which ought to 
have contributed to her happiness, save one. That w r as lack 
of signs. Regardless of their value or detriment in the school 
room there comes a time in the life of the adult deaf when 
signs are a real asset without any dispute. This young lady 
graduated from an oral school which discourages their use for 
all time. The fact that another graduate of this school also 


THE FOUR CHILDREN OF HENRY FRANCK 
All are bright husky boys and only one more is needed to form a fine 
basketball quintet, but Pa Henry says they’ll pull a four-oar shell. 
\Y infield is 8, Alvin 4, Merrill 6, and Arthur 1 yj 


very large from point of membership, numbers among its mem- 
bers people who have become prominent in various walks of 
life. Deeming it incumbent that the club should feel responsi- 
ble for safe traffic laws, the members scoured around for opin- 
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Jons from those whom they considered authorative. Amongst 
the latter was Chief Vollnter of the Berkeley police department, 
and it was chief Vollmer who more than anyone else opposed 



Arthur Franck testing the strong arm of Pa Henry. When 
not engaged in such stunts as this, Arthur's father is busy at cabinet- 
making and floor laying 

the giving of licenses to the deaf. It was he who sent to New 
Jersey for the automotive laws of that state, proclaiming them 
the most effective and up-to-date code in existence. The 
Argonaut has kept in close touch with all literature pertaining 
to such laws and has failed to find any comparative data of any 
sort which would tend to uphold this assertion, as far as deaf 
drivers are concerned. Chief of police O'Brien of San Francis- 
co was another advocate of depriving the deaf of licenses, 
but where he could get his information for such action is un- 
certain, as there are no recorded accidents in San Francisco 
in which the deaf have figured. The author of the Breed bill. 
Senator Breed himself, proved opposed to the deaf. That this 
opposition to the deaf was purely imaginary, was shown that 
as soon as Senator Eden and others espoused the cause of the 


deaf while the bill was in committee, all opposition to the deaf 
was dropped. Senator Eden pointed out that he would rather 
drive with a deaf driver than operate a car himself, and that 
the passage of the bill as drawn up would work a great in- 
justice upon a certain class of people. Apparently nobody 
had any data upon which to oppose the deaf as drivers. There 
are quite a number of deaf drivers in Berkeley and a 1 few 
minor accidents have happened. Yet the attitude of Chief 
Vollmer is hard to explain. Of all classes of motorists in 
Berkeley those most frequently meeting with accidents are the 
members of the police department, unless we except the fire de- 
partment. The Berkeley police do not walk their beats but 
drive around in machines that Henry Ford made famous. Re- 
pairs on these machines are made at a certain garage in which 
a deaf man is employed, and while the head of the police de- 
partment harrangues against deaf drivers, he overlooks the 
fact that much of the repair w r ork on cars in his department 
is being done by one whom he would endeavor to deprive of 
the right to operate the same kind of car. The very day this 
article is being written another of the police cars has been 
wrecked and its driver removed to a hospital. The Berkeley 
police are an intelligent and highly efficient set of men, and the 
fact that their duties in the pursuit of law breakers requires 
that they speed about in their machines, may account for the 
accidents with which they meet, hut then it is excessive speed 
and not lack of hearing which is at fault. 

List to these, ye doubters, learn and be wise: 

A man in one of California’s largest cities, an auto owner 
who had a particularly clean record as regards accidents with 
his car, was recently appointed to the traffic committee of his 
community. And, listen, he never drives the car; his deaf son 
does. 

In another of California’s biggest cities, resides a man strong 
in the politics of his state. Having years ago met with three 
accidents while driving, he now never drives his car; his deaf 
son does. And no accidents has happened since. 

In another city, there is a chief of police, much set against 
the deaf motorist. The police of this city ride around in fliv- 
vers and they met with many an accident, as the daily papers 
attest. Perhaps no record is kept at headquarters of these ac- 
cidents, but they are not forgotten. For, lo, in the largest gar- 
age in town, where these cars are repaired, one of the ma- 
chanics is deaf. He does not forget these broken Fords, for he 
repairs them. And the proprietor of the garage, who is also 
on the safety committee, spoke right out in public: “I have many 



FRANCES LIPSETT. AGED 5, A BRIGHT EYED AND STURDY CHILD OF DEAF PARENTS. 

As is not an unusual case, rrances speaks as well as children several years older and who have hearing parents 
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men in my employ,” said he. “One of them is deaf and he is 
the only one I would trust my own car with.” 

♦5* v *J- 

How are your brakes? Not the brakes of your automobile, 
though they are important enough, but your own personal 
brakes. Before the advent of the Westinghouse air brake, pas- 
senger and freight trains were of limited size. They had to be 

under the control of the hand brake then in use. There 

was nothing big about the railroads in those times as measured 
by present by standards. Three or four cars made a fair sized 
train and these proceeded cautiously along their path at no 
great rate of speed. Danger of collison was too imminent, as 

there was no way of bringing the train to a sudden stop. 

Around curves the trains proceeded at a snail like pace. But 
with the advent of the air brakes, giving the engineer complete 
and instant control over his train, the day of big things in the 
railroad dawned. Fifty, and even a hundred, cars of heavy 
construction may be controlled by the man at the throttle and 
the speed of the train is limited only to the power of the engine. 
Similarly with the auto. An auto with weak brakes can pass 
street intersections only at great risk of accident. It is utterly 
unfit for hill and mountain travel. Such an auto is almost 
beyond the control of its driver and a menace to traffic. So 
again I ask, how are your brakes, the brakes upon your emo- 
tions and your impulses? He who has not good, even complete 
control of his temper and his passions, his impulses and desires, 
is destined to do small things. The big things of this world 
are accomplished by those who have strong brakes which they 
may set at all times against the lower impulses and desires 
which would strangle their better intentions and accomplish- 
ments. 


A lawyer was cross examining an old German about the posi- 
tion of the doors, windows, and so forth, in a house in which 
a certain transaction occured. 

“And now, my good man,” said the lawyer, “will you be 
good enough to tell the court how the stairs run in the house?" 

“The German looked dazed and unsettled for a moment. 

“How do the stairs run?” he queried. 

“Yes, how do the stairs run?” 

“Well,” continued the witness, after a moment’s thought, 
"“ven I am oopstairs dey run down, and ven I am downstairs 
dey run oop.” 


For Benefit of Mutes at Gradua- 
tion Plav 

Oldsmar, May 20. — It is uncommon for the audience to 
laugh all the way through a graduating class program, but 
that's what they did at Oldsmar, and it was the principal 
of the school who caused it. There were four deaf and dumb 
families in the audience, and the daughter of one family 
was in the graduating class. Principal U. E. Read had learned 
the sign language when a boy, because his parents were deaf 
and dumb. He was the master of ceremonies at the Oldsmar 
exercises, and stood behind each speaker all through the 
program, and interpreted every speech by signs and gestures 
for the benefit of the four families. His lively actions and 
clever interpretations made a hit with everyone. Some said 
that if they could not hear and could not understand the deaf 
and dumb language, they would still have gotten a good idea 
of every speech from Principal Read’s interesting interpreta- 
tions. 

The graduating class received their diplomas from Irving 
Trask, trustee of the school district. The program was under 
the direction of Principal Utten E. Read, Mrs. L. S. Jackson 
and Mrs. C. D. Tyree, teachers. Interesting addresses were 
made by Hon. R. S. Blanton, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Pinellas country; Principal Read, Rev. L. H. Shum- 
ate, D.D., district superintendent of the Methodist church, 
and the members of the graduating class, Ruth E. Knowlton, 
Elizabeth E. Harmening, T. F. Garnbel and Russell W. Johnson. 

Pleasing songs were given by the school children and the 
audience sang “America.” Recitations were delivered bv 
Maltbie D. Babcock, James W. Vanderbilt, H. Gorden Poole 
and Joseph B. Broxton. The class motto is “Push on. Keep 
Moving.” The hall was filled to overflowing by an audience 
who enjoyed the interesting program. — Tampa Morning Tri- 
bune, May 21, 1923. 


TOO LATE 

Hotel Guest — “Is there water in my room?” 

Manager — “There was, but I had the roof fixed not an hour ago.” — £x- 

r hang:\ 



SOME PRIZE WINNERS 
SEEN AT THE N. F. S. D. 
MASQUERADE BALL, FEB. 
12, OMAHA, NEB. 


MRS. HARRY LONG 
A Flower Basket 


MRS. EDWIN HAZEL 
Yellow Butterfly 


MRS. OSCAR TRENKLE 
A Girl of Long Ago 
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(Note: I will be glad to answer personally any letter from the deaf who wish to know the names and 
where to obtain books and magazines on any type of writing they desire. I will be glad, also, to answer 
questions relating to fiction, article, technical, and photoplay writing. Please send stamp for reply. Mrs 
C. Deliglio, 291 San Rafael St., Portland, Oregon.) 

Conducted by Guie Leo Deliglio 








FICTION WRITING ADVICE 

(Note: In an article of this length it is impossible to give more 
than a general outline of the method of creating a modern fiction 
story. While this is enough to show the reader “how it is done,’’ 
there may be some who wish to try their own hand at this type of 
writing. Therefore I will be glad to give a list of hopeful books and 
magazines, and to answer questions to one sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Prompt answers will be given when letters are 
addressed to 291 San Rafael Street, Portland, Oregon.) 

HERE is nothing more fascinating than the creat- 
ing of a fiction story. As a potter shapes his clay, 
so does the writer mould the destiny of his char- 
acters. In them lies his own dreams, hopes, and 
aspirations. While some stories are written to 
merely entertain, expose some social evil, uphold a theory, or 
ridicule new fads of modern society, it has been proven that 
in some character in each and every story there is a bit of the 
writer’s own self, either as he is or as he hopes to be. 

When writing a fiction story the professional writer knows he 
must follow the Seven Cardinal Elements. These are: 

1 There must be a story to tell. 

2 The story must introduce the reader to extraordinary 

people; not impossible people, but people whose cir- 
cumstances and lives are able to awaken powerful in- 
terest. 

3 The story must be thoroughly well imagined and told with 

consummate skill. 

4 The atmosphere of actual human life must be so artfully 

hung over all the scenes, that we can feel it, breathe it, 
and live in it while w'e read. 

5 Every element must be plausable, and we must not ques- 

tion the possibility' of it, though the crisis must be 
dramatic. 

6 There must be dramatic conflict. Without a physical or 

mental struggle there is no plot. The written story 
would then be a tale or sketch. 

7 The final element is style. This is the final stamp of 

personality that marks a genius. 

Every successful story, be it long or short, must have these 
elements. Besides these, there must be some theme upon which 
the plot is based; interesting characters, made human through 
their appeal to the reader; and a carefully developed plot con- 
taining incidents, situations, crisis, climax, and ending. 

Writing methods differ. It has been said that no two authors 
can create and write a story in exactly the same way. Neither 
has two stories ever been conceived in exactly the same manner. 
Yet there is a general method that most writers use until they 
adopt a method to suit their own particular requirements. This 
is to obtain suitable plot germs, select the most interesting of 
these germs and construct a plot outline, fit suitable characters 
into the story, and keep writing and polishing the story until as 
near perfect as it can be made, and then sending it out to the 
magazines publishing stories of similiar nature. If you write 
about the deaf, usually the Silent Worker is the only maga- 
zine accepting stories with deaf characters. 


There are several ways of obtaining plot germs. The ways 
most generally used are to take them from newspapers, pictures, 
or through ideas suggested from the reading of both fiction and 
non-fiction books and magazines. Plot germs are also gathered 
from life about the writer, topics and conditions of the day, 
situations from which characters must extricate themselves, a 
climax to which the story must lead, by placing characters in 
strong situations and letting them work themselves to some 
conclusion, the effect of environment, and through pure 
imagination. 

To illustrate, I will take my own stories that have appeared 
in this magazine. “The Test of The Heart” was conceived 
one day when a hearing friend asked me what I would do if I 
were married to a deaf man and afterwards got my hearing 
again. The plot just seemed to grow by itself. Adele Farring- 
ton, the motion picture actress, suggested the character of Mrs. 
Ramsey, the deaf girl’s mother. I had seen her a few days 
before in the part of a snobbish mother. She actually put her- 
self in the story, and I hope I gave her what she deserved. 
When I was about thirteen years old I dreamed the original plot 
germ of “The Destiny of Richard Brooks.” Since that time the 
story has been changed several hundred times. It has been fully 
written out about fifty times, and I still have hopes of changing 
it fifty times more. “Margie The Matchmaker” has in it 
some of my own friends as characters, though the entire story 
is a fictitious one. “Miss Hester of Sunset Valley” I owe to 
Riley's poem, “The Days Gone Bv,” and a wish that there 
was a REAL boarding house for the young deaf men and wom- 
en who must work away from their homes. But Miss Hester 
herself won my heart, and I expect to write more about her 
some of these days. 

After selecting the plot germ and having a faint idea of 
what the story will be, the next thing to do is to write the out- 
line. Some authors are able to sit down at the typewriter with 
the germ of the plot and write the entire story word by word, 
but most writers, especially beginners, need more facts to go by 
before getting down to the real writing part. The outline is 
usually the most troublesome. I know, for many times I have 
started out thinking I had captured the best plot germ ever 
conceived. Then I started on the outline, and after starting 
the opening situations, I find they are tangled hopelessly with 
weak motive, implausibility, or I have put the characters in 
such a situation that neither I nor the characters can get out. 
Then the plot germ goes to the waste-basket, or back in the 
files to wait until I find some new situation. But when the 
outline is completed, I know here is a good chance for the 
story to be written down coherently. 

Characters are often filed the same way as plot germs. I 
get ideas for characters from the people I meet and see every 
day, from moving pictures, and from the study of physiognomy 
and expression. I have read that some of the most famous 
writers after conceiving a certain character write down every- 
thing that character has done, or that has happened to him since 
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birth to the time the story commences. I have tried it on my 
leading characters, but not on the lesser ones as more patient 
authors have done. The idea is a good one, for in this way 
the writer knows just what to expect of that particular char- 
acter and will not let it do what it shouldn’t. And right here 
I want to say that characters do DO what the author leasts 
expects. I know this is so, for only about half of my stories 
end the way I planned they should in my outline. Sometimes 
the whole story must be changed to suit the contrary characters. 
But why not? Characters, real characters are human. The 
writer who wants more than mere puppets will not lead or 
drive their characters, they merely follow where the characters 
lead. 

The last thing done to a story is typing and re-writing it. 
This may seem the easiest, but without great patience, the 
writer finds it the least interesting. It is this patience and care 
that makes the writer famous. Fanny Hurst, it is said, wrote 
her first short stories twenty times before sending them to the 
magazine editor. No story, short or long, can be dashed off in 
one evening with the best work the writer is capable of doing. 
Professional authors seldom write more than one or two novels 
a year, and when not writing full-length novels, they usually 
get less than a dozen good short stories written in the same 
length of time. 

To those who contemplate trying to write fiction stories, I sug- 
get that they read over several text books devoted to writing 
short stories and novels. Magazine short stories should be read 
and studied to find out why they have been accepted and pub- 
lished. Have the characters been humanized. Is there an 
original situation in the plot? Are the situations, crisis, and 
climax strong? What do you like best in the story, theme, 
characters, or plot? 

The beginner is often at a loss to know what he should write 
about. It is always best to write about the things you know 
and understand. The deaf know about themselves, their 
trades, schools, social life, and problems of overcoming their 
handicap. Fiction stories may be true stories disguised with 
fictious names, places, and small incidents that have either 
occurred or are imagined; and the real occurrance woven skil- 
fully into the fictious ones. Often writers begin a plot outline 
by taking a newspaper item and wondering what woud have 
happened if they were the people referred to in paper. 

It is impossible in this article to write all the do’s and don’t’* 
for fiction writers as laid down by editors. Therefore I will 
devote most of my next article in some do’s and don’t’s that 
may help aspiring writers a great deal more than any friendly 
advice given to them by their next door neighbors. 

Guie Leo Deliglio. 

Mute Chauffeur Here For Four- 
teen Years 

Fourteen years a chauffeur and deaf is the record of Wil- 
liam Norris Herold of Eighteenth street, who is employed by 
Mr. J. Holloway, prominent Wheeling business man. 

The publication of the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal of New York 
on May 17 lauds the record of Mr. Herold. The writer is 
Aug. P. Herdtfelder, of Romeney, W. Va., and he has this to 
say: 

Fourteen years a chauffeur and deaf? What? 

It can't be true; it can't be true. 

Yes, my dear, a deaf chauffeur and as careful a driver as 
•ever lived. 

A person who has driven over rough, perilous mountain 
roads, across treacherous brooks, around sharp dangerous 
turns, up and down steep mountain grades, through crowded 
New York and Chicago traffic, at all times of the day and 
year, in rain, hail, sleet and snow, for 14 years without an 


accident, or a reprimand of any kind, is a capable and ef- 
ficient driver, be ’‘he deaf or hearing.. t 

William Norris Herold, of Wheeling, W. Va., is our deaf 
representative to accomplish the enviable feat. His record 
for 14 consecutive years is as clean as a brand new silver, 
dollar, untarnished by as much as a spill, smash up, or re- 
primand for misunderstanding signals. He is steadily em- 
ployed as a licensed chauffeur, in uniform, ,by a prominent 
banker, who has nothing but praise for his mechanical skill 
and dexterity in driving. He can drive any kind of a car,, 
motorcycle or truck ; repair all parts and assemble the me- 
chanical intricacies of the engine. 

DRIVES CADILLAC 

During the cold weather Herold drives a Cadillac sedan 
making frequent trips to Washington and Baltimore. In the 
warm weather a seven-passenger touring Locomobile is put 
into use to traverse the Eastern states and to make extended 
vacation tours to parts of Canada. 

The residents and traffic policemen in and around the' 
vicinity of Wheeling have an exceedingly high opinion of our 
deaf representative and regard him as a capable and safe 
driver. A prominent doctor one time told him that he knew 
hearing was of very little use in driving, because the noise 
from his own engine and the rattling and squeaking of other 
machines, completely drowned the blare of the horn of the 
approaching vehicle, and that sight was obviously more es- 
sential to any person operating a car. — The IV heeling In- 
telligencer, Friday, June 1, 1923. 


“What’s the use of crying over 
unjust laws 



if ive are late to prevent themf Get ready, by joining 
the N. A. D., to combat the designs of “ reformers ” against our 
liberties and happiness. Lavc-makers may curtail our right to 
drive autos on the public high-vcays , propagandists may ruin 
our cherished sign-language, politicians may lower the standard 
of education in schools for the deaf. Are you prepared to 
fight these im pending evilst” 
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About Ourselves 

This issue completes Volume No. 35 of this magazine. 
The management has endeavored to keep faith with its 
many subscribers by presenting a magazine intended to 
entertain and elevate the deaf as a class. 

We have started a drive for a list of 5,000 new sub- 
scribers and hope to attain that number when we start 
No. 1 of Vol. 36 which will be out in October. We 
want your co-operation by sending us the renewal of 
your own subscription and the subscription of one or 
several of your personal friends Are you, dear reader, 
going to keep faith with us? 

During the past year we have started six new de- 
partments, viz: “Thoughts as They Come,” by James 
F. Brady; “The Writer’s Work-shop.” by Mrs. Guie 
Leo Dcliglio; “Woman and the Home,” by Mrs. M. P. 
Moore; “Industrial,” by Thomas J. Blake; “Conven- 
tions,” by Jay Cooke Howard, and “Humor,” by Henry 
Crutcher. All the editors of these departments are un- 
questionably competent to handle the subjects to which 
they have been assigned. 

In Henry Crutcher we have discovered a humorist of 
real ability and one destined to rank with those of 
National reputation. Mr. Crutcher was scarcely known 
until he drifted into the Silent Worker printshop 
after the Goodyear slump two years ago and applied 
for a Post-Graduate course in linotyping. It was only 
when he joined Mr. Thompson’s class in Journalism that 
his latent ability was uncovered. Even Mr. Crutcher 
himself did not know he possessed any talent as a writer 
of humor. Realizing that “a little nonsense now and 
then is relished by the best of men,” has prompted us to 
engage Mr. Crutcher for the sole purpose of compelling 
you to laugh, grin or smile. If he fails to put you in a 


good frame of mind or to drive away the blues, we 
suggest that you need a visit from your doctor to see 
what is wrong with your system. 

Our Mr. Pach, the oldest and best member of our 
editorial staff, will cover the great N. A. D. Convention 
in Atlanta, Ga., August 13-18 next. The Worker 
will be well represented there by other members of the 
staff. It will also have a moving picture machine to 
make pictorial records for its exclusive use. Don’t fail 
to order your copy of the October number in advance, 
because there is going to be a great demand for this issue 
and the issues that follow. 

The New Jersey State Press 
Association 

Four days of recreation and fellowship in the Shaw- 
angunk Mountains at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., ended 
Monday, June 11th, with the return of 115 members 
and guests of the New Jersey State Press Association, 
who had attended the Association’s sixty-seventh annual 
outing. The conferences were held at the Lake Mohonk 
Mountain House, which nestling in a natural wilderness 
that has been unmarred by the march of civilization, 
overlooks the Rondout Valley toward the foothills of the 
hazy, blue Catskills. 

The Silent Worker is a member of this Association, 
the editor meeting many members who employ our 
graduates. They spoke very highly of our boys as work- 
men and expressed a desire to employ them. 

The subjects discussed by its members were highly 
instructive and we regret space forbids detailed comment. 

Lake Mohonk, where the Association met, is fifteen 
miles west of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., at an elevation of 
1245 feet in the Shawangunk Mountains. The Lake 
Mohonk Mountain House, once famed for the inter- 
national arbitration conference discussions held there, 
was founded in 1870 by the late Albert K. Smiley and the 
6600-acre estate in which it stands has never left the 
possession of the Smiley family. Daniel Smiley is the 
present owner. 

Deer, chipmunk and woodchuck abound within a 
stone’s throw of the towering hotel. Nearby are the 
lake, the nine-hole golf course, the tennis courts, base- 
ball field and floral gardens, while for eight miles, over 
mountain and through valley, stretch sixty-miles of fine 
private roads, soley for horses. At interval of several 
hundred yards along each footpath are rustic resthouses. 

The highest point in the estate is Sky-Top, a bald 
granite mount, surrounded at its base by an evergreen 
tringe, and surmounted by a forest fire observation 
tower, the stones of which were quarried from the 
granite of the same mountain. 

Pennsylvania Wins 

It cost the Pennsylvania Deaf over twelve hundred 
dollars to fight for their rights as taxpayers to use the 
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highways and byways with the same freedom as allowed 
hearing people, but they won. On June 12, the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature passed the Williams Bill allowing 
<Jeaf persons the privilege of receiving state licenses to 
operate motor vehicles under certain conditions. They 
are requested to demonstrate their ability to drive a car 
without endangering the lives of people and their cars 
must be equipped with mirrors so they can see what is 
behind them. We congratulate Rev. Mr. Smielau and 
the deaf of Pennsylvania on their victory. 

And District of Columbia Wins 

The President of the National Association sends us 
the following letter which is self explanatory: 

Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

June 7, 1923. 

My dear Dr. Cloud: 

The deaf have won their case in the District of Columbia 
in connection with permission for driving automobiles, in so 
far, at least, as to be entitled to an examination which will 
’depend upon their skill rather than hearing. I hope the 
change will work out successfully and justly. 

Very truly yours, 

Percival Hall, 

President. 


Now What Is the N. A. D. For? 

The above is sufficient answer. If the N. A. D. fights 
for your rights can any deaf man or woman consistently 
refuse to help along the Association? Clear your con- 
science Mr., Mrs. and Miss Non-member and join the 
Association. It needs your help. 



Conventions of the Deaf 

Edited by Jay Cooke Howard 
^|R. POPE AND MR. PORTER, two peas in 
the same pod, have wished upon me the 
editorship of the Convention Department of 
THE SILENT WORKER. Why they 
should wish such a task upon an old man -with 
only five hairs left on his otherwise bald dome and three 
teeth in his uppers, passeth understanding, when there 
are so many bright young men who could handle the 
department with satisfaction to themselves and the public. 
Since I have been made the goat, like any well regulated 
goat, I will do the best I can. 

The Florida Association of the Deaf has already held its 
Convention. The chief feature was the unveiling of a 
memorial to the founder of the Florida School for the 
Deaf, Mr. Coleman, 

The first batch of data is rather appalling. Today, June 
7th and continuing until the loth, the Illinois Association 
is holding a Convention at Jacksonville, 111. 1 his is a 

combination meeting of the Illinois Alumni Association 
and the Illinois Association of the Deaf. A report of the 
minutes of this Convention will be forthcoming in a later 
issue, provided such report is forwarded to this office. 
The same is true of all other Conventions of the deaf that 
will he held during the summer. 

From June 11th to June 13th, both inclusive, the Utah 
Association for the Deaf meet in Convention at Odgen. 

The Wisconsin Association of the Deaf meets at Madi- 
son from the 20th to 25th, 


The Western Canada Association meets at the new 
school at Winnipeg at approximately the same time that 
the Wisconsin deaf are in Convention. 

The Second Biennial Convention of the Oregon As- 
sociation of the Deaf will meet at Salem, June 22 to 24, 
both inclusive. 

The California Association of the Deaf meets in Los 
Angeles, July 1-4. 

The six-foot plus, two hundred pound plus, ranting, 
raving, roaring Irishman, James H. O’Leary, is President 
of the Washington State Association of the Deaf that 
meets at Spokane, Washington, July 2nd to 5th. 

James H. is a hustler and has issued circulars that 
would lead one to believe they were to have a very im- 
portant and pleasurable gathering, but James is Irish and 
we will wait for the report. 

The South Dakota Convention for the Advancement 
of the Deaf meets at Lake Madison August 1st to 4th. 
This Convention has been advertised quite extensively 
and should draw a good crowd. 

The Mississippi deaf get together to eat beaten biscuit 
and discuss ways and means from August 8th to August 
11th, at Jackson, with Mr. Metzntr in the chair and Miss 
Ruby Moore recording. 

Down in Missouri the Alumni of the school at Fulton 
hold a reunion from August 30th to September 1st. The 
Missouri Association of the Deaf meet at Fulton on the 
same dates. Mr. Henry Gross will be on deck to act as 
preceptor and friend and to greet the boys and girls 
he has instructed and fathered these many years. 

The Kentucky Colonels, under the name of the Ken- 
tucky Association of the Deaf, convene at Danville August 
31st and remain in session until the 3rd of September. 
To think of the good things those Kentucky folks have 
to eat makes one’s mouth water. They have some famous 
cooks in Kentucky who rank with their beautiful women, 
gallant men and fast horses. 

August 31st, the Minnesota Association of the Deaf 
have a business meeting at Thompson Hall in St. Paul. 
No effort will be made to make this a rip snorting regular 
Minnesota Convention for the reason that the deaf people 
of Minnesota have their hearts and minds set on the Great 
Frat Convention to be held iti St. Paul in the summer 
of 1924. They are going to make this Frat Convention 
a hum-dinger or bust. 

Mr. Albert L. Carlisle will wield the gavel at the ses- 
sion of the Maine Mission for the Deaf, to be held at Au- 
gusta, from September 1st to September 3rd. 

This department is not supposed to cover the National 
Convention, to be held at Atlanta this summer. The 
Silent Worker will have a special representative at this 
Convention, probably the smiling Porter himself with his 
rotund figure and pleasant ways. 

The duties of the editor of this department do not re- 
ouire him to be present at each of these conventions. It 
would be some task to be in several place at one and the 
same time. If the secretaries of the various associations 
will favor the editor of this department with the minutes 
of the proceedings of their conventions at the earliest 
possible date, possibly including pictures of the gatherings 
and snap-shot of their leading men and women and salient 
features in their celebrations, a general report will appear 
in The Silent Worker in the earliest possible issue pro- 
ceeding the meetings. 

We will appreciate it if all information concerning con- 
ventions, where ever held, be forwarded to 

JAY COOKE HOWARD, 

Providence Building, 

Duluth, Minn. 
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Edited By Alexander L. Each 


HIS is just a little paragraph about Marietta. 
What her last name is doesn't matter so far 
as the purpose of this story is concerned. She 
is one of a number of people who have learned 
to use the manual alphabet in order to be able 
to converse with me in the easiest way for me to understand. 
There would be nothing unusual in this but for the fact that 
Marietta spells to make every letter she forms appear as clear 
as the old Spencerian text-books used to. One never has to 
guess at what she says, for you cannot mistake it, as she puts 
her whole heart in clearest, cleanest and most rapid spelling 
1 have never known a hearing person to achieve, outside those 
who had deaf relatives. And when Marietta spells, she spells 
all she wants to tell with nothing skimped, and peculiar to 
her alone, she never answers an inquiry that could be replied 
to with an affirmative or negative shake of the head, for she 
spells out even “yes” and “no” with fidelity. As a part of 
her education she took up the Spanish language, and to keep 
it up she supplements her knowledge of what is going on in 
the world by buying a Spanish daily paper at noon each day, 
in addition, of course, to her morning and evening English 
newspapers. Recently she happened to be in the Herald 
Square neighborhood at lunch time, and went to a news- 
stand for her noon time Spanish paper, and when she did not 
see it displayed on the stand asked the vendor for “La 
Prensa,” and he promply indicated by natural pantomine that 
he was deaf and dumb, so she spelled out “La Preiisa,” and 
he fell over himself with delight in serving her, and, as she 
told me, he nearlv dropped dead with astonishment. 

❖ 

Every number of the American Magazine has features that 
cause one to stop and think, and think hard, and often one 
is impelled to sit down and write a refutation of some of the 
narratives. This was particularly true of a recent account 
of a blind man down in Alabama, who runs a garage, with an 
auto repair shop, and, on the side, leads a cornet band. He, 
or perhaps the writer of the article, for most of these articles 
are re-written in the editorial rooms, states that his condi- 
tion in life is much more satisfactory than if he were merely 
deaf, and of course there is no deaf person any where who 
will agree with him. This is all in the point of view of 
course, and I believe it is true of all blind people that they 
look down on us who are deaf, but if the matter is put up to 
normal people who can just weigh the two handicaps and 
judge which of the two is the lesser deprivation, they will 
Invariably decide that deafness is far and always the lighter 
handicap. 

❖ 

After this issue of the Silent Worker, there will be none 
till the Convention number in the fall, that will tell the story 
of the doings of the Teachers in Canada, and the National 
Association’s glorious meeing in Atlanta. At both these meet- 
ings the Silent Worker will have its usual staff of news- 
gatherers, so the absence of the publication during August and 
September will be atoned for in the treat that comes with the 
•October issue. 


Some one sent me the clipping that follows, some time ago, 
and the only reason I am reprinting it is because I am sur- 
prised that a deaf person able to use the English language so 
well should go to the public with such a misleading appeal. 
It is more than likely that the writer never attended a school 
for the deaf, since he makes such a peculiar statement con- 
cerning them: 

A DUMB APPEAL 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Will somebody pay a little attention to the deaf-mute who has not 
had an opportunity to learn a trade and is laid off as soon as a talking , 
and hearing person can be employed? It is all very well to send dona- 
tions to Institutions, but there doesn’t seem to be anybody willing to 
help the mute who has not the protection of the school. R. L- R. 

New York. 

❖ 

The girl knew better, of course, as she is one of the star 
graduates of Gallaudet, but in writing me her reasons for not 
wanting her very pretty photograph reproduced in this maga- 
zine, she gave as the reason: “I am modesty like the violet,” 
which I have put among my collection of quaint perversions 
of the mother tongue where it will rank No. 1.” 

❖ 

Some recent public, and semi-public controversies in the 
big Associations where both parties in a contention have been 
absolutely sure of the correctness of their own position remind 
me of differences between two Chaplains with the Army in 
France, of slightly different faiths that resulted in a bitter 
and heated discussion that would have ended in blows if they 
had not been of the cloth. Next day they met, with both of 
them regretful and one of them sought to heal the breach by 
offering his hand and saying: “I’ve been thinking about our 
dispute and I’ve come to realize that after all you do your 
work your way and I do mine in God’s.” 

❖ 

If we old time writers on the Worker only had a Union 
it would be in order for our walking delegate to call a strike 
now that a young woman writer is giving away all our secrets 
and making it possible for a flood of young writers to take the 
bread and butter out of our several mouths. I think it highly 
unprofessional for a writer to go and blab on us by telling 
how dreadfully simple it is when the novice only has to buy 
a certain size and kind of paper and pencil, or use a type- 
writer. I can’t see anything but a flood of writers ip prospect. 
Next some artist will get the same idea and put the public 
wise as to the kind of paint and brushes to buy to paint 
masterpieces, which will make the artists long for a protect- 
ing Union, with an 8-hour day; time and a half for overtime 
and non-union artists absolutely barred. 

❖ 

Just as we had hoped the great reform had begun no less a 
members of the l.p.f., than the good old Hawkeye, speaking of 
the wedding of a deaf young woman formerly attached to the 
staff of the Iowa school’s administrative department, refers to 
her as a “semi-mute.” 

❖ 

The following, which needs no explanation, is from the 
Springfield (Ohio) Sun of June 9, 1923: 
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of (Ptihlrcn of -Deaf parents 


BIRTSEL LOCKWOOD EARN ST 
Three-year old hearing son of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Earnst, of 
Jersey City, N. J. The mother 
was Alice Belle Lockwood before 
marriage 

Little Miss Long is talented in more ways than one for she shines in school as the best speller and reader while her nimble feet twinkle 
on “the light fantastic toe’’ in the dancing school of Miss Adelaide Fogg, of Omaha, who has studied in Europe. In the last dancing 
recital given by the pupils of Miss Fogg in the Brander’s Theatre, Omaha, little Miss Long had several numbers of which three were 

solos and is shown as the little “Parisene” in her photograph 


MARJORIE DONOVAK 
Youngest child of Mr. and Mrs. Geo. N. 
Donovan of New York City 


GRACE MAXINE LONG 
Born Oct. 23. 1911, in Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Oldest daughter of Mr. Harry G. Long and 
Mrs. Mabel Fritz Long 


Editor Morning Sun : 

Commenting on the article recently published in the American 
Magazine written by Carolyn Wells, the distinguished poet 
and novelist, on “What It Means to be Deaf,” a contributor to 
the Silent Worker, a magazine for the deaf, makes the follow- 
ing observation : 

And speaking of Carolyn Wells do not miss her expo- 
sition of what deafness means in the March American 
Magazine. Mrs. Wells tells all about deafness from her 
own standpoint, and she is so deaf she can use the tele- 
phone and enjoys the highest and finest notes of the violin. 

I hope I wasn’t the only one who wrote and told her she 
was not deaf. 

Alexander L. Pach. 

1 am afraid that if every deaf person in America should 
write to Mrs. Wells and tell her she is not deaf, that lady’s 
keen sense of humor would protect her so she would enjoy read- 
ing them, where as their intent might be to worry and fret her 
until she got within her lines. Hers is a plain case of cashing 
on a trade-mark she is not entitled to use. If Carolyn Wells is 
deaf it is certain that any duck pond is the Atlantic Ocean, and 
that one brick with a tablespoonful of mortar on it is a sky- 
scraper. 

Let us assume that you, Mr. Editor, are using glasses while 
you read this, so you can do so without strain, as millions of 
people do. Suppose that someone, seeing you, should go out 
and tell the world every day that you make a great newspaper 
like the Morning Sun in spite of the fact that you are blind! I 
am certain it would embarrass you, unless, like Mrs. Wells, you 
have a keen sense of humor, in which case all might be jake. 
Mrs. Wells has a little hardness of hearing. She is not deaf. 

For many years a certain writer for the press, of national 
repute, whose fondness for making startling statements has 
hardly allowed him to pass a week without pointing to Thomas 
A. Edison, the inventor; Beethoven, the musical composer, and 
others, as having accomplished great things in spite of deafness. 
This has been going on so long that people in general have come 


to wondering why the common dummy does not get busy and 
build a broad walk to the moon or do something. 

Edison is not deaf and never has been. I do not know the 
extent of Mr. Edison's hardness of hearing, but I do know that 
if he were deaf he could have had no more to do with the 
phonograph than a blind man could make an oil painting of 
Gen. Custer’s last fight, or hold a job as pilot on a Great Lakes 
freighter. I once went to a public library to look up the case 
of Beethoven. I stopped reading when I reached the point 
that hardness of hearing came to him gradually when he was 
along in years and after his reputation as a composer had been 
practically established. I will say though that his biographer 
used the word “deafness.” To anyone who might wish to know 
how to properly characterize those who have difficulties in 
hearing or speech, I might generalize thus: 

A person hard of hearing is one whose hearing is more or 
less defective, and who may he aided by the use of sound ampli- 
fiers, as those with defects in vision are assisted by the use of 
glasses. 

A deaf person is one who can not hear sounds. He may or 
may not have faculty of speech. 

A deaf-mute is one who can neither hear nor speak. 

A semi-mute is one who has become deaf after the age of 
about six years, and keeps on speaking well enough to be gen- 
erally understood. 

An oralist is usually understood to be a deaf-mute who has 
been taught speech and lip-reading to the exclusion of the 
sign system. 

Frank M. Howe. 


MUST KEEP HIS WORD 

“Will you kindly place this cigar in my mouth and 
light it for me?” 

“Good heavens, man! Are you too lazy to lift your 
arm?” 

“No. I promised my wife I wouldn’t put another 
cigar in my mouth for six months.” 
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ANGELE NOGRAMS 

By AUGUSTA K. BARRETT 


HE STATE highway, also called “The Kings 
Highway” and El Camino Real will see a cara- 
van of automobiles headed for Los Angeles late 
in June, coming for the Convention of the Cali- 
fornia Association of the Deaf on July 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. Plans are well under way for making the meeting a 
pleasant and profitable one. One of the big events will be the 
picnic of the Los Angeles Silent Club at Brookside Park, 
Pasadena on July 4. Other social and athletic events are 
planned to fill every hour. The Athletic Club of the Deaf has 
just leased some club rooms which are to be open daily. Without 
doubt the Convention will result in an increased membership of 
the Southern Californians in the Association. 

❖ •> 

The proceedings of the California Legislature at Sacramento 
are being watched by the Angelenos. It was known that 
several questions of interest to the deaf were to be decided 
there. Chief among these was whether the Legislature would 
finally decide to give the blind a new school apart from the 
California school for the Deaf at Berkeley. So many of the 
■deaf here coming from different Alma Maters, there is in 
general not a very clear understanding of the situation and 
needs of the far away Berkeley school. This, of course, does 
not refer to native sons and daughters and those educated at 
Berkeley. 

Next there was the “economy budget” of Governor Richard- 
son, who during his campaign had promised reforms and 
economies. When this budget was first announced it made a 
considerable cut in the appropriations for state institutions, 
teachers’ colleges, etc. An amended and more liberal budget 
was later adopted. Then there was an objectionable clause in 
the Breed bill to prohibit the deaf from driving automobiles. 
This clause was struck out later through the efforts of the 
“Deaf Citizens Protective League,” represented by Senator 
Eden, who has several times before proved himself a good 
friend of the deaf. The home of the Edens is at Santa Ana 
near Los Angeles. Mrs. Eden who is deaf, always accompanies 
her husband to Sacramento. She is an expert auto driver, so 
the Senator knows by personal experience that the deaf are well 
qualified to operate motor vehicles. Senator and Mrs. Eden 
were visitors at the Los Angeles Silent Club at the annual 
masquerade in February and many of the members had the 
pleasure of meeting them. 

❖ 

Douglas Tilden, the distinguished sculptor, wrote a Memorial 
to the Legislature, had it printed at his own expense and sent a 
copy to every member. The pamphlet is entitled “A Memorial 
to the members of the California Legislature, on the Separation 
of The Deaf and the Blind and the Management of the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf.” 

Mr. Tilden is an alumnus of the California School and thor- 
oughly conversant with the subject on which he writes. One 
cator of the blind, H. R. Chapman, as saying: “It is the 
grounds of the school. Here in Los Angeles there is one of 
his statues, that of Senator Stephen White, which is in front 
of the court house facing Broadway. Of the thousands that 
daily pass to and fro on this busy street, probably very few 
know it is the work of a deaf man. 

Mr. Tilden has done a great service for the California deaf 
In presenting this memorial to the Legislature. It contains 
much of interest and many historical facts and other data, 
besides dissertations on the methods of instruction. 

To me the most amazing thing in the pamphlet is the nar- 


rative of the attempt made in 1917 by the California Alumni 
Association of the Blind to get the Board of Control to turn 
over to the blind the site and buildings known as the California 
School for the Deaf and Blind, and establish the school for the 
deaf elsewhere, preferably on a farm. Mr. Hull, the President of 
the Blind’s Association, carried on a discussion with Mr. 
Tilden in the Oakland, Calif., Tribune. (Not knowing Mr. 
Tilden’s record as a fighter in the deaf press, he did not know 
what a formidable antagonist he was attacking.) The out- 
come was that “public sentiment which had been gravitating 
to the support of the blind was changed. “The blind receded 
from their position, regretting the hastiness of their advisors.” 

The problem of the California School presents features 
peculiar to such an institution. The pamphlet quotes an edu- 
cator of the Blind, H. R. Chapman, as saying: “It is the 
unanimous opinion of the educators of the deaf and the blind 
that the dual schools should be divided,” and that “The deaf 
and the blind have nothing in common. They cannot com- 
municate or understand one another. Their close association 
in one institution is a constant source of hard feeling. Several 
of the Eastern schools that have started with the deaf and blind 
together have separated before they reached the size of the 
California school. The Minnesota schools for the deaf and 
blind separated thirty years ago. The Washington schools 
were divided eight years ago. Oregon, learning from the 
mistakes of the older States, founded her deaf and blind 
schools as separate institutions. 

Regarding recent legislation Mr. Tilden Says: In time, the 
legislature (1921) had under consideration two bills having 
the same object — the separation of the two classes of children — 
but differing in the method. They were: 

1. The Breed Senate bill No. 890, which named the blind 
as the class to be removed to a site wholly outside of the 
premises of the present school. This plan was a wise one. 

2. The Morrison Assembly bill No. 127. Its main feature 
was to erect a fence on the grounds, thus bringing about the 
segregation of the deaf and the blind with their own separate 
buildings. 

Both bills eventually received the stamp of approval of the 
legislature and went before the Governor for his signature. 
Governor Stephens chose the Morrison bill — for what reasons 
nobody knows. At any rate, he was the only Governor not 
known to have ever set foot on the grounds of the school, for 
which it is a fair presumption that he was not thoroughly con- 
versant with the conditions or needs of the establishment. The 
result is that the boundary line will run eastward for a few 
hundred feet and skirt the deaf boys’ campus and then go up 
a hill too steep for walking by the blind. Within this absurd 
enclosure (it is a mere corner) the blind will have their home. 
The deaf lose in the logical arrangement of their land while 
the blind gain nothing. Gain nothing? Yes, at the first 
glance, but the law says nothing about how much land is to 
go to the blind and how much is to belong to the deaf. All- 
rests with the sweet will of the president of the Board of 
Education, or perhaps the Board of Control also has a right 
to put in one or two words on the subject once in a while. 
The fence may be pulled up and set down a few feet further 
north — then again taken up and kept shifting and pushing 
northward; northward to take in more and more acreage of 
rhe deafs’ land, till, like the fable somewhere about something 
being swallowed up in the belly of something else, the deaf 
hemmed in and bereft of the last of their heritage, take to 
the road.” Mr. Tilden’s memorial asks that the Legislature 
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mine was delighted and said we would both get help from the 
new department. As no help was forthcoming from the 
“Workshop,” it occurred to me to again read two of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s Essays. They are, “The Morality of the 
Profession of Letters,” and “On Style in Literature.” I should 
like to quote from them but space forbids my indulging too 
much in that pastime. Stevenson, of course, was not think- 
ing of the deaf at all when he wrote this passage but it is of 
comfort to those who wish “to be deaf gracefully.” In the 


The Sunshine Club of Mobile 

The Sunshine Club was recently organized in Mobile. Ala., 
and consists of eleven unmarried members with Thomas W. 
Elliott as president. The club expects to have a big picnic to 
be held in the later part of August, or on Labor Day. A big: 
time with a big crowd is expected. Exact date will be an- 
nounced later. Florence Boyi.f, Secretary. 


HAVISG A GOOD TIME 


Left to right — Mi^s Marion Shally , Thomas Elliott. Miss 
* -'n-e T.ou Lynch. Chief Eng. Jack Smith. Miss Florence 
Boyle, John Lynch, Miss Glady Duff and Mrs. John Lynch 


AT ARLINGTON DOCK 
President Elliott with two oi the Alabama Beauties 

ONE RAY OF JOY 

“And what kind of a filling do you want my little man?” 
asked a kindly dentist of a small boy who had been suffering 
a dozen martyrdoms in the chair. 

It was the first cheerful word the boy had heard for an hour. 
“Gimme chocolate,” he replied, brightening visibly. 


WATCH NIGHT, OLD AND NEW YEAR, 1923 
Party in honor of Mr. Sullivan, of Chicago, at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. B. Roberts, Los Angeles 


first named essay is this passage; "For the most part these 
divers manners are reducible to one, all that we learn of past 
times and much that we learn of our own reaching us through 
the medium of books or papers, and even he who cannot read 
learning from the same source at second-hand and by the 
report of him who can. Thus the sum of the contemporary 
knowledge or ignorance of good and evil is, in large measure, 
the handiwork of those who write.” In the second essay he 
presents many novel ideals about the use of words. (Boy, 
page Mr. Calkins, here is something he can enjoy.) Steven- 
son says: 

“Y r ou have seen these blocks, dear to the nursery; this one a 
pillar, that a pediment, a third a window or a vase. It is 
with blocks of just such arbitrary size and figures that the 
literary architect is condemned to design the palace of his 
art. Nor is this all; for since these blocks or words, are the 
knowledged currency of our daily affairs, there are here none 
of those suppressions by which other arts obtain relief; conti- 
nuity and vigor; no hieroglyhic touch, no smoothed impasto, 
no inscrutable shadow, as in painting; no blank wall, as in 
architecture: but every word, phrase, sentence and paragraph 
must move in a logial procession, and convey a definite conven- 
tional import.” Now, you correspondents who for many years 
have been deaf, take comfort from this passage: “Literature 
is written by and for two senses: a sort of internal ear, quick 
to perceive “unheard melodies;” and the eye, which directs the 
pen and deciphers the printed phrase. Well, even as there 
are rhymes for the eye, so you will find that there are asso- 
nances and alliterations; that where an author is running the 
open A, deceived by the eye and our strange English spelling, 
he will often show a tenderness for the flat A; and that where 
he is running a particular consonant, he will not improbably 
rejoice to write it down even when it is mute or bears a dif- 
ferent value.” 


ALREADY LEADING 

Edwin and Morris are little playmates who have just 
passed their sixth birthday and are getting ready to start 
to school. 

Edwin was discussing the school proposition with a 
neighbor recently. 

“You will have to hurry or Morris will get ahead of 
vou,” said the neighbor. “Oh, no, he won t, replied 
Edwin. “I'm going to sit on the seat in front of him.’ 
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Mrs. Julian SinoLeton 


Miss Mildred. Rpacb 


repeal the Morrison Bill and reconsider the Breed Bill. 

Recent newspaper dispatches from Sacramento stated that 
Mrs. Anna Saylor, whose amendment increasing the salaries 
of the staff of the school for the deaf and blind at Berkeley 
was adopted at the night session last night, after a hot conflict 
today withdrew another of her amendments asking $450,000 
for new buildings for the Berkeley school. It was understood 
that she would later offer an amendment asking $180,000 for 
the same purpose. 

“Sometimes the speakers, in the heat of oratory, get a little 
tangled in their English. One earnest young member, speak- 
ing for some amendments to favor the school for the blind, 
said this: 

“Let's forget politics; let’s open our purses; let's help them 
poor blind children that can’t see to ask for what they want.’’ 

.% 

A new invention “Talking Pictures’’ is to be tried out soon 
at the California theatre. 1 remember vaguely that something 
like this was tried before and the deaf had a scare that the 
motion pictures would be spoiled for them. The idea was 


found impracticable, but it seems the inventor (if it is the 
same man) was not discouraged. The Herald calls it “the 
successful synchronization of recorded sound with motion 
pictures — made possible by the invention of a former tailor's 
cutter, who secured his idea from studying automobile ad- 
vertisements. 

“After working on his idea since 1509, Orlando E. Kellum, 
3432 Fourth Avenue, has just succeeded in perfecting a device 
whereby actors, or others, may be photographed and their 
spoken words recorded simultaneously, in a manner acceptable 
to critical audience. 

The most important of the 23 patents secured by Kellum 
in the course of his work, covers the cutting and resemblage 
of records for story purposes. Kellum can cut and reas- 
semble a phonograph record, in much the same manner as a 
motion picture is cut and assembled. This for the first time; 
it is claimed, make possible the filming of a complete five-reel 
features accompanied by the spoken words of the actors.” 



What became of that “Writer's Workshop” of the Silent 
Worker that was going to give out helpful hints to aspiring 
writers? [We started it in the June issue. — En.] A friend of 
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CRUSHED STRAWBERRIES WITH COTTAGE PUDDING 


the Strawberry Shortcake. Here is a recipe that has proved 
itself highly' satisfactory: 

STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 
2 cups flour 3 tablespoons shortening 

Yi teaspoon salt 1 egg 

2 tablespoons sugar Yz cup of milk (large cup) 

4 teaspoons of baking powder a quart box of strawberries 
Mix and sift the dry ingredi- 
ents; cut in the shortening. Beat 
the egg. add it to the milk and 
add to the dry ingredients mix- 
ing well until you have a soft 
dough. Divide the dough in 
half and smooth out both halves 
lightly with the hands until the 
dough is about one-half inch 
thick. Crease a layer tin and 
put in one layer of the dough, 
spread with butter and lay the 
other half over it. Both layers 
of dough must be the same shape 
and size. Bake in a hot oven 
about 20 minutes and separate 
the layer while hot. Spread 
crushed and sweetened straw- 
berries and whipped cream over 
the bottom layer. Put the top 
layer on and also spread with 
crushed berries, a layer of whip- 
ped cream then put whole ber- 
ries over the top. Sprinkle with 


STUFFED TOMATO SALAD 
Peel as many tomatoes as. 
there are persons to be served. 
Cut off the tops and scoop out of 
the inside of the tomatoes care- 
fully with a teaspoon. Set shells 
in the ice box to chill. Drain the pulp of the tomatoes and 
add equal quantities of celery, shrimp and cucumbers which 
have been cut into small pieces. Mix all with mayonnaise 
dressing and season with salt and pepper. Refill the shells 
and serve on lettuce leaves or water cress arranged on 
individual salad plates. Garnish with mayonnaise dressing 
and whole shrimps. 


STUFFED TOMATO SALAD 


SUMMER DELICACIES 

TRAWBERRIES are once more making their 
annual debut at our markets in plentiful supplies 
and at reasonable prices. We may excuse out- 
selves from canning them this year owing to the 
high price of sugar, but there is no excuse for not 
serving them fresh while they last as our dinner dessert. The 
oldest and most favored way of serving them seems to be via 


powdered sugar and serve while the cake is yet warm from 
the oven. 


CUCUMBER SALAD WITH SALMON DRESSING 


1 head lettuce 

2 cucumbers 
1 onion 


1 small can salmon 
salt and pepper 
boiled salad dressing 


Break apart the lettuce leaves, 
wash and dry. Pare the cu- 
cumbers and put both the let- 
tuce and the cucumbers in the 
ice box to chill. Make a bed of 
lettuce on each salad plate and 
upon them place thin slices of 
cucumber, finely chopped onion, 
salt and pepper. Remove the 
bones from the salmon and shred 
it into small pieces. Mix well 
with boiled mayonnaise dressing 
and place over the lettuce and 
cucumbers. Serve very cold. 
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ATHLETICS 

(Articles pertaining to sports in connection with the deaf will be weicomed by this department) 

Edited by F. A. MOORE 





PAUL D. HUBBAR D— By “G O S H” 


ONSIEUR PAUL DE HUBBARD re- laudet. From there he entered the Kendall school, and 

ceived his first baptism of sunlight among sure enough he was - very near Gallaudet. At that time 

the towering Rockies near Denver, Colo- it seems that the “Ducks” were not permitted to play 

rado. The fresh mountain air and the crvs- on the Varsity teams of Gallaudet, so together with the 

tal, clear mountain streams combined to Kendall pupils they formed a team of their own and 

mould him into a sturdy youngster. Climbing Look Our chose Monsieur as their captain. Pretty soon this team 

Mountain and chasing and taming wild mountain goats began to take on stronger opponents than those of the 




with red flags over precipitous 
mountain walls and deep gul- 
lies were his favorite youthful 
pastimes. As bulls are fas- 
cinated by tbe color red, so 
are mountain goats. This 

not generally known, but it 41 

is a fact, and Paul de knew it 

while quite young His spring- lift- 

ing across deep gullies and 
from boulder to boulder served v;' ; . 

to make his leg muscles springy, 
which doubtless accounted tor 
many a clever spring out of the 
reach of threatening football 
tacklers. And his practice in , : 

out-witting wise, old mountain 
goats also had its useful effect 
in that it enabled him to out- 
wit his opponents time and 

He entered the Colorado 
school and, of course, plunged 
right especial Iv 

football, and made good. .5 " 

Whenev er the pupils w ent hik- 
ing over Pike’s Peak. Paul deb y W.^- 

springs over deep gorges we: • t 

tlie marvel of the other pupil-'. yW';’ 

but the superv isors, they re- f 

turned with weak hearts. In , 

the summer time Paul de 
"worked" in his father's law 
office in Denver that is. he 
spent most of his time there 
studying the iris and outs of 
the football rules. So profi- 
cient did he become in them 
that the referees were afraid 
to penalize him. When not ||C- 
studying rules, he played im- 
aginary football games with ’% 

pennies. He was able to shift 

the pennies into all sorts of for- pal I. I), 

mations and thus evolved his 

famous wedge plays which eventually defeated the strong 
Naval Academy team at Annapolis. 

From Colorado Paul de jumped to the Kansas school 
W e do not know why, unless it was to he nearer to Gal- 
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advantage of such a position, he points out, is that it 
permits the quarterback to face the backs and be certain 
that they understand his signals before starting the play. 

Monsieur Paul de Hubbard is now teaching in the 
Kansas school, and though not taking an active part in 
the athletic activities of the school, he still is admired and 
consulted by the pupils. 

T res bien. Monsieur! 

O 0—0 

A NORMAL COURSE FOR THE PHYSICAL 
DIRECTOR 

IS IT WORTH WHILE? 

From an editorial by Mr. Farquhar in the Missouri Record 
we copy in part the following: 

"The growth and multiplication of summer normals is an 
indication of the rapid improvement that is taking place 
in our schools, and a sign that the young, inexperienced 
high school and junior college graduate is no longer per- 
force and without training considered capable of giving 
the deaf that degree of instruction and development to 
which they are entitled. 

"We would like to see, however, one to two additions to 
the various summer normal courses. Perhaps they will 
come in time. An increased importance is now attached 
to supervised play, physical culture, and competitive 
sports. The accident or disease which causes a child's 
deafness often leaves its impress also upon his other fa- 
cilities; as a consequence the problems of the physical 
education of the deaf are often peculiar to our schools. 
Do they not deserve more study?” 

They do, and the normal courses will perhaps come in time, 
but not until the schools for the deaf place physical education 
on a par with that of the academic deparment. As matters 
now stand very little importance is attached to physical culture 
and in consequence scant compensation is received for time 
expended in that field. We have from time to time received 
requests from various schools asking us to furnish them with 
the names of good physical directors. We regret that we 
have been unable to furnish many and of those few, many 
have put forth the argument that it does not pay. The demand 
is greater than the supply, and according to the law of Eco- 
nomics this scarcity should command higher salaries. 

The present day generation fights shy of the position of 
physical director in our schools because it is considered as a 
minor position, commanding no salary by itself. It is merely 
thrown in with supervising or teaching. In the Public Schools 
and the Universities physical culture is a profession of equal 
importance to that of the teacher or professor. 

o — o — o 

When an athlete is no longer anxious to improve himself, he 
is done for. 

o — o — o 

FRANK LUX OF FANWOOD 
In Frank T. Lux the Fanwood Institute possesses an athletic 
director of whom she is justly proud. The third annual track 
and field events held at Fanwood on May 30 under the direc- 


tion of Mr. Lux were attended by several hundreds of his 
friends — and the enthusiasm shown by every one of them re- 
flected on Mr. Lux. The manner in which the boys and girls 
of Fanwood have shown themselves in all branches of sport 
and physical training since Mr. Lux took charge is a commen- 
dation to the school. 

o — o — o 

Play is really the art of extracting the most out of your spare 
time. 




J. D. HOWARD, III 

J. D. Howard, III, is the eld- 
est son of Jay Cooke Howard. 
He is Captain and Stroke of the 
Varsity Crew at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He stands six feet three 
and half inches in his sox and 
weighs 182 pounds stripped and 
in rowing trim. He has red hair 
and is known in rowing circles 
as “Red” Howard. He is now 
22 years old and has been row- 
ing since he was a kid. Among 
many medals he has won are 
four National Championship 
medals awarded by the Nation- 
al Association of Amateur Oars- 
men. The last of these was won 
in Philadelphia last August 
when he stroked the Duluth Boat 
Club Senior Eight to victory 
over the best eight oared crews 
in the United States and Cana- 
da. Last year he also stroked 
the same crew to a win in the 
International and, with his crew 
mates, won the individual Inter- 
national Rowing Association 
gold medals and scored the final 
points that kept the Thomas 
Lipton $5,000 cup with the Du- 
luth Boat Club, where it has 
been ever since it was first 
placed in competition by the 
great Tea Merchant. In 1921 
at the National Regetta held at 
Buffalo, he was in the Quad 
Crew that defeated Jack Kelly’s 
Philadelphia Quad. Kelly was 
the Olympian Champion. How- 
ard is a quiet young fellow and 
unassuming and had the signal 
honor of being elected Captain 
of the College Crew during 
Junior year. He has just been elected a member of the Hor 
arv Senior Society of Syracuse, to which but seven seniors 
elected each year. 


J. D. HOWARD 
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At Gallaudet — George Washington University track meet. Photo at left shows Harmsen the phenomenal first year man of Gallaudet 
winning the 440 yd. in 52 2-5 sec. Middle shdws him finishing the century in 9 4-5 sec. In the other one he is completing the 220 

in 22 3-5 sec. 
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MT. AIRY TRACK TEAM 

■d ahead of the other two schools for the deat at the University of Pennsylvania Relays 


THE PAXWOOI) TEAM WHICH FINISHED SECOND 





THE NEW JERSEY BOYS WHO FINISHED THIRD 


THE NEBRASKA BASKETBALL TEAM AND TWO OF ITS STATE CHAMPIONSHIP Cl'PS 
-Marvin Campbell, G. ; John Flood, C. ; Hans Neu ahr Cap’t. F. ; Nick Peterson F. ; John Blaha. G. 2nd Row — Coach J. W. 
Floyd Zabel. F. ; George Revcrs C. ; Alfred Marshall, G. ; Ass't coach John Schene-nan. 3rd Row — Robert Riecker. F. ; Millard 
; Edward Engel, G. 4th Row — Peter Rewolinski, G. ; Ch-i«-tian Ritz. C. : V ictor Beran, F. Cup at right was won by the 

N. S. 1), boys in 1923 and that at left in 1922 
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BASKET-BALL SEASON-1923 


Jan. S- 

-N. S. 

D. .. 


16. 

” 10- 

-N. S. 

D. .. 


17. 

” 17- 

-N. S. 

D. .. 


13. 

” 19- 

-N. S. 

D. .. 


the Deaf. . 14. 

” 26- 

-N. S. 

D. ... 

26 Ashland 

23. 

” 31- 

-N. S. 

D. ... 


26. 

Feb. 2- 

-N. S. 

D. ... 

21 Arlington .... 

IS. 

” 7- 

-N. S. 

D. ... 


34. 

” 10- 

-N. S. 

D. ... 

22 Alumni 

17. 

” 16- 

-N. S. 

D. ... 


the Deaf. .19. 

” 23- 

-N S. 

I). .. 

. 21 Arlington 

16. 

Mar. 3- 

-N. S. 

D. .. 

13 Kans. School for the Deaf. 12. 



TOURNAMENT AT LINCOLN 





March 8, 9, & 10. 



N. S. 

D. . 

2 Kearnev 

. .0. ( forfeit ) 


N S. 

D. .. 

14 Firth 

. .4. 


N. S. 

IX .. 

14 West Point 

.12. 


N. S. 

D. .. 


.10. 


o — o — o 

TEXAS— OKLAHOMA FOOTBALL GAME 

At last the much talked of football game between the 
Oklahoma and the Texas schools has been arranged. Unless a 
cyclone wipes out either or both schools, it will be played on 
the gridiron at the State Fair of Texas in Dallas some time in 
October — the exact date will be announced later. 

Now for a game between the winner of this contest and the 
Kansas team. Surely there's a way. Possibly Foltz will be 
able to annihilate distance, as he wishes. 

o — 0 — o 

Exercise enables us to retain that most elusive thing — youth. 


TEN RULES 

FOR THE AVOIDANCE OF NERVOUSNESS 

1. Neither run away from emotions, nor yet fight them. Ac- 
cept them as the well-spring of all action. 

2. Be efficient in what you do — do not drive your tacks with 
a sledgehammer. 

3. Do one thing at a time. Only thus can we practice con- 
centration. 

4. Make clean-cut practical decisions. 

5. Do not accept hurry as a necessary part of modern life. 

6. Try to avoid worry. Worry is a complete circle of ineffi- 
cient thought whirling about a pivot of fear. 

7. Keep work, play, rest and exercise in their proper relative 
proportions; each item has its daily place. 

8. Shun the New England conscience. It is a form of egotism 
which makes a moral issue of every trivial thought or 
feeling. 

9. When a decision has been reached, when something has 
to be done, waste no time in mobilizing extra energy. 
Just do it. 

10. Recognize that your problem is fundamentally the same 
as every one else’s, no matter what your particular job 
may be. This problem is to keep your ideals clear, to 
adopt purposes which shall serve these ideals, and lastly 
to make your ideals live in practical, purposive, everyday 
action . — From JUST XERl'ES, by Dr. Austen Fox Riggs. 


The highest compact we can make with our fellow is, let 
there be truth between us for evermore. — Lemerson. 


Douglas Craig 

His many years of service on Kendall Green have made 
the subject of this sketch a friend of hundreds of Gallaudetites. 
None know anything of whence Douglas came and few know 
when he began his labors on the Green. None knows his age. 
Not even Douglas himself, but it must be considerable. To 
generations of students "Old Craig has always been there" 


from the College's earliest years. Almost his entire life has 
been spent on Kendall Green. After being one of the first 
pupils of the Kendall School, Douglas entered the employ 
of the Columbia Institution as general utility man and has 
never left its service. 

“Old Craig” is almost the first personage with whom the 
new entrant at College is confronted. The Preps, on their 
arrival are introduced by zealous upper classmen to “the 
colored member of the Faculty.” First contacts with him are 
usually not pleasant, but longer knowledge reveals a kind 
and faithful heart under the rough surface. Thus it came 
about that the former custom of collecting the “trunk car- 



DOUGLAS CRAIG 


rier’s levy” did not help Craig’s popularity with the new 
comers. A few days later the money was returned and the 
Preps themselves would laugh at the joke played on them. 

Such long services in the atmosphere of B.A’s and M.A’s 
and Doctor's degrees could not but rouse emulation in Craig’s 
heart. So, long in the dim past of College history he was 
invested by the students with a very special and appropriate 
degree of his own, a degree which none before him held, and 
none after shall inherit. The peculiarity of this special 
degree is that the letters may be interpreted in divers ways 
and still remain expressive of the-variety of this old servant's 
occupation. 

K. H. S. 


For he who is honest is noble, 
Whatever his fortunes or birth. 


— Alice Cary. 
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To The Memory of Shiro Kurita The First Deaf 

Japanese to Come to England 

By HIS FRIEND 


HIRO KURITA was born in Tokyo 26 years ago 
and was the youngest of seven children. When 
he was only a baby he was sent by his parents 
out to be nursed as his mother was not very 
strong. When he grew old enough to under- 
stand he always longed for his mother. At four years old 
his father dedicated him to Buddha which was in keeping with 
the customs of his country. At seven years of age he had 
scarlet fever. This was just at the time when he was begin- 
ning to take an interest in things 
and understand, but unfortu- 
nately the malady left him stone 
deaf. 

His parents consulted the Doc- 
tor and he said the only thing 
for him to do was to run wild 
and leave all lessons. 

This was much to his delight 
and he came to love Nature, the 
hills, trees, birds, flowers and 
all things that Nature abounds 
in, in glorious Japan. He used 
to roam over his favorite moun- 
tain Fugi, which to every Japa- 
nese is the symbol of all that is 
great and mighty as is the 
Sphinx to all Egyptians. 

When ten years of age his 
father brought him home, much 
to his own and his mother’s 
delight. He now began to at- 
tend school, but there was not 
the same chance then for the 
teaching of deaf children as 
there is to-day, as there are now’ 

State deaf schools. At the back 
of his father’s house there was 
a Methodist Mission church for 
the use of Christians, and it was 
his greatest delight to attend 
these services, of course un- 
known to his father and mother. 

He made friends with the Pastor 
who was very kind to him, and 
found out that he was a clever, 
intelligent bov, and very anxious 
to learn English and all about the English religion, and so he 
taught him all that he was able to. Shiro found the Christian 
religion much more interesting than the teaching of Buddha 
and decided that he would follow the former religion, and so 
he became a Christian. 

At twelve years old he wrote a magazine for little children 
and called it “Glimpses of Paradise,” and paid for the 
publication of it out of his own pocket money. These he gave 
to all the poor children of his acquaintance. His father did 
not know that he was attending the Christian Church and 
learning all about Christ and the Bible. 

At the age of sixteen years his father thought that it was 
time for him to become a priest of Buddha, and so took him 
to the High Priest for the ceremony of initiation; but Shiro 
told his father that he would never become a priest to Buddha 
because he had embraced the Christian religion. His father 


who was a very wealthy man became very angry and told him 
that he must adopt his suggestion or leave home. 

So very early one summer morning in the year 1912, before 
any one was about, he left a note to say that he could not 
live any longer under his father’s roof and had gone away. 

He had no money, only taking his umbrella and the clothes 
he stood up in, but he found a friend who sympathized with 
him and lent him the money to take the boat to Korea. Here 
he met a very kind Missionary lady who took a great interest 

in him on learning his position. 
Her name is Dr. Rosetta Sher- 
wood Hall and she decided to 
take care of him and let him 
help her in her missionary work, 
to his great delight. He worked 
very hard amongst the poor 
natives, even dressing up in 
their clothes so as to get more 
into their confidence. His new 
friend was delighted to have 
such an able worker, as no dif- 
ficulty seemed too great for him 
to overcome. In all his spare 
time he learned English and Dr. 
Hall was able to help him and 
in time he could write and speak 
the language well. His sole 
thought in learning English was 
to visit all the deaf schools in 
England, so that he could go 
back to Japan, taking the English 
methods back to improve theirs. 
The Japanese Government had 
offered him good positions in the 
State Schools for the Deaf, but 
he would not accept them, though 
everything was done to induce 
him to, because they were not 
under Christian teaching and he 
did not approve of them without. 
So in Korea he started teaching 
to the Deaf on his own lines, 
though he received no money for 
his services and suffered great 
hardships in consequence, with 
the result it told on his health 
later on; but he felt he was doing what conscience dictated to 
him to do, and he suffered gladly. He stayed preaching and 
teaching about Christ to the Koreans for seven years. On 
November 19th, 1921, the dream of his life was realized, for 
he sailed with a great friend, also a Christian worker for the 
Deaf and the Blind, to England. Before leaving Japan he 
said goodbye to all his friends and family who wished him 
God-speed on his journey. After visiting Egypt and Paris 
he arrived in London and met several friends, one of them 
Mr. Yoshio Markino the artist and author whose books he 
had read and enjoyed in Japan. 

Here he found “A League for Genuine Souls,” and Mr. 
Markino became a member, and both of them were photo- 
graphed together, the photo being published in the Daily- 
Mirror , February 13th, 1922. 

After this he visited all the Deaf schools and received a. 




YOSHIO MARSHINO AND SHIRO KURITA 
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hearty , welcome from all the Principals, who did their best 
to show him the English System for helping the Deaf to 
fight their own way in the world and earn their own living. 

Then he visited Oxford and stayed for a long time amongst 
his friends there, afterwards coming to Birmingham and 
Manchester. 

In Manchester he stayed longer than at the other places, as 
he wished to study, when he had finished visiting all the Deaf 
schools and seen them at work and play. On Sundays he 
used to preach at the Deaf Mission Institute ; one sermon will 
always remain in the writer's mind. It w T as called ‘‘The 
Coming of The Three Christs,” and told how Christ came 
to us in different guises, when we little thought he was there. 
Mr. Kurita's quick assimilation of the English deaf and 
dumb language was wonderful; his description of his subject 
on the blackboard in English was so good that one could 
hardly realize he had been in England such a short time. 

After studying very hard different English subjects, and 
attending the University lectures, he was suddenly taken 
ill at his English friend's house on May 27th, 1922. The 
Doctor was sent for and he said that Mr. Kurita must be 
sent to the Hospital at once, to his friends great sorrow and 
grief. One of his friends visited him every day, up to his 
death. His Oxford friend came to see him too, but poor Mr. 
Kurita hardly knew him. After he had been in the hospital 
a few days he became unconscious, and died on the 8th of 
June, 1922. At his relatives wish he was cremated at the 
Manchester Crematorium, the funeral taking place on June 
11th, attended by his friends. His remains were taken in an 
oaken caket to Japan. 

Though he is dead his spirit lives forever in the hearts of 
those who knew him and loved him for his unselfishness and 
kindness to others. May his good work never die. but those 
who live carry it on to his memory. 

The last words he said to his friends was “sayd nara,” 
Japanese for goodbye. 

Mr. Kurita was the first Japanese to be made a member of 
the Guild of St. John of Beverley, by the Hon. Secretarj', 
Mr. Selwyn Oxley, who was one of his many friends. 

This Guild has 17,000 members in all parts of the world. 

A JAPANESE SIR LAUNFAL IN KOREA 
SHIRO KURITA 

(By his Foreign Mother) 

Early in 1917, while I was just Director of the Pvengyang 
department for the Christian education of the blind and the 
deaf, I received an application from a young man about to 
graduate from the Normal deparment of the Tokyo School 
for the Deaf to come and help in our Korean work. This 
was Mr. Shiro Kurita. He was about 20 years old; though 
totally deaf he had attended the regular schools of his own 
town, Mistu Kemochi, in Shizouka Ken, with his brothers 
until the last year of high school when he was induced to 
■enter the segregated school for the Deaf in Tokyo. Mr. Kurita 
was remarkably gifted in lip-reading and vocalizing — one 
could hardly believe he was deaf, he could carry on conversa- 
tion so well. No doubt, having spent most of school life with 
hearing boys as a day pupil from his own home made him 
more like other boys, and less like those brought up in an 
institution. 

Mr. Kurita had early come in contact with missionaries and 
had become an earnest Christian, and, from the time he first 
read of the needs of the Deaf and Blind in Korea, he felt a 
definite missionary call to minister to them, and he was not 
daunted when we wrote to him there were no funds for his 
salary and we scarcely saw our way clear to even offer him 
Korean board. Mr. Kurita belonged to a well-to-do family 
and later he arranged to come at his own expense and be a 
self-supporting missionary like Mr. Rockwell was, if he could 
but help in our Christian work in Korea. Since the death 


of Mr. Rockwell who founded, the *vnrk for the deaf in Korea 
and the death of Dr. Mrs. Moffett who had charge of the 
i lind boys in Pyongyang, we had, at this time, the care of the 
boys as well as the girls in this work, and a> .Mr. Kurita 
could converse so well in English and Japanese and our boys 
needed to learn Japanese, he really was a God-send to our 
work. 

However, because he was so talented and such a good, 
acquisition to any school for the deaf, though he turned down 
several fine offers in government schools and had gotten his 
parents consent for his missionary work in Korea, later some 
of his government teachers, thinking him foolish, went direct 
to his parents with tempting offers, and Shiro being under 
age and naturally a dutiful son was hard put to it to maintain 
his God-given purpose, and when the teachers went away he 
had to do the work all over again with his parents who were 
not yet Christians and naturally sided with the view-point of 
the government teachers. 

All this was very trying to our young knight and it took much 
time, patience and tact; and for some months we never heard 
from him. 

During this time Bishop Welch sent me up to Seoul in 
charge of the Harris Hospital at East Gate; and when at last 
Mr. Kurita did come to Korea the lady in charge of our 
Christian work for the blind and the deaf was about to 
abolish the department for boys and so there was no work 
for Mr. Kurita. Needless to say he was keenly disappointed 
— and, after all he had gone through to obtain the consent 
of his family to come to this work, he was quite too chagrined 
to go back. 

Mr. Kurita was next offered a position in the government 
school for the blind and deaf in Seoul, but turned it down, 
being determined that nothing should hamper the Gospel 
message he had come to bring Korea's deaf and blind. 

Alone and almost singlehanded, except for the encourage- 
ment of a few friends, this brave young knight set about his 
work. 

Like Mr. N. L. Rockwell, before him, he did not wait for 
these handicapped ones to come to him, but he went about 
seeking them and doing everything in his power to help them. 

I early gave him the illustrated leaflet of Mr. Rockwell’s 
work called “SIR LAUNFAL OF KOREA,” and I called Mr. 
Kurita my Japanese "Nathan L. Rockwell,” and it pleased 
and encouraged him to follow his example. 

While I was in America, I received a scholarship for Mr. 
Kurita in President Hall’s College for the Deaf in Washing- 
ton, D. C., but Mr. Kurita was so interested in his work in 
Korea and felt so much its responsibility that he wrote he 
couldn’t think of leaving it — at least, not before my return 
to Korea. He sent a picture of the class of Korean deaf-mutes 
he had gathered ; he even put on Korean clothes himself that 
he might get closer to them. 

Soon after returning to Korea, in 1920, Mr. Kurita glee- 
fully brought his deaf boys to see me — a nice bunch they 
were. Most of them were working in brass, or with a 
silver-smith, or learning some trade as tailoring or printing 
in the day and they came to study with Mr. Kurita at night. 

Sometimes Mr. Kurita would plan a pleasant excursion for 
his boys; or, a good friend like Mr. Isoh Yamagata, would 
invite them and the blind too, that he had befriended, to his 
home and tell them stories of famous men he had met, Mr, 
Kurita deftly interpreting, and refreshments were served 
to all. 

Mr. Kurita frequently visited me or wrote to me; he called 
me “mother” and I was gratified to have another such a good 
son. Sometimes I thought he looked as if he needed financial 
help, and would offer it, but he never accepted it from me, 
though I am sure he often suffered hardship for himself and 
boys. 
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A year ago. when I went to Wonsan Beach. Mr. Kurita 
went to the station outside the E. Gate to see me Toff. I had 
sent my luggage on before upon a cart, but up to ten minutes 
before the train was due to leave, there was no sign of the 
luggage. Mr. Kurita went to look for it and finding it aside 
the road at some distance, throwing pride to the winds, he 
threw himself in the shafts of that cart and ran with it 
through the broiling sun and rushed the luggage upon the 
moving train. This is just an example of how helpful and 
dependable I found him always. In the autumn he came to 
tell me that Mr. Yoshimoto, who has long proved a faith- 
ful Christian friend to the blind of Japan and has it in his 
.heart to thus serve both the deaf and blind of Korea, had 
decided to take him to England to study methods there and 
perhaps in Americ i too, to better equip him to do his great 
work in Korea, and he sailed in high hopes early in October 
last year and has sent me several optimistic letters and cards. 
Now when we were expecting to hear the date of his return 
the cable brings word we shall not see him back in Korea 
again ! Beside the poignant personal loss of such a son and 


fellow worker who shall voice the far reaching loss of 
Korea’s Dea'f and Blind ? \Vhv they should be so bereft, 
first of Mr. Rockwell, then of Dr. Mrs. Moffett and now of 
Mr. Kurita? These were all so full of real faith and love 
we can understand it was but natural they should be promoted 
to the Kingdom above; and yet it was these very qualities 
that so eminently fitted them to work among these afflicted 
ones. 

Since death but unveils personality we can but believe their 
victorious personalities will continue to lead and to influence 
nthers who are independent of financial considerations who. 
like the missionary Paul, forego their rights to live of the 
gospel they proclaim, and like their Master count not their 
lives dear to themselves, but pour them forth to the uttermost 
in loving ministry to needy ones. 

“The Holy Supper is kept, indeed. 

In what so we share with other’s need; 

Not what wc give, but what we share; 

For the gift without the give is bare ; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three. 

Himself, his hungering neighbour, and Me.” 


Thirty-seven Years Ago at Gallaudet 



CLASS OF 1886 — GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

Left to right, standing: Thomas Lynch, III. (did not graduate); John H Dundon, N. V.; Albert Berg, Ind. Sitting: Charles O. Dantzer,. 

Ind. ; Olof Hanson, Minn.; James H. Cloud, 111.; Albert Adams, Iowa 
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Thoughts as They Come 

By JAMES F. BRADY 


INCE ray aricle on “Confession of an Oralist” 
appeared I have received letters from school- 
mates and strangers. It will not be worth-while 
to print them for the reason they all express 
the same thoughts as outlined in my confession. 

But the following letter is from a former schoolmate who 
graduated several years after I did and I entered the Univer- 
sity of Life and he the Ohio University. Our paths widely 
diverged and we have not seen each other in eighteen years — 
yet if you read my article again and compare Mr. Bohner’s 
ideas, you will be struck by our agreement on main points. 

If any deaf man can be pointed to as an example of the 
value of signs, even if he associated with the hearing for 
years, Mr. Bohner is it. He cannot be accused of acting the 
“dog in the manger,” because he went through the mill and 
lie knows. 

A REPLY FROM CARL M. BOHNER 

Akron, Ohio, April 30, 1923. 

Mr. James F. Brady, 

Silent Worker, 

Trenton, N J. 

My Dear James: 

I have been pestered by those who make inquiries through 
mail, and I have been shown a copy of the Silent Worker 
in which appeared your article, “Confessions of An Oralist.” 
You stated: “I remember one of them, himself deaf, advising 
ns to go to a high school for the hearing, etc.” Those persons 
seem to think this statement refers to myself, and I attribute 
it to the fact that it is well known among the deaf that I was 
educated in a public school and was graduated from the Ohio 
Stare University. I may have been regarded as the exponent 
of the high school plan, but I have never championed it in 
one way or the other. 

“As we have not met each other since 1908, and as there 
has been a number of persons who emulated my example in 
going to a high school, you certainly did not refer to me. In 
order to correct any wrong impressions that your readers 
may have gained by your publication concerning myself. I 
wish you would make a statement to that effect. 

“You call 3 'ourself “oralist,” but why not call ourselves “com- 
binist?” The manualists do not appreciate the distinction 
between pure oralist and oralist, and they seem to regard 

both as synonyms. Although is the hotbed 

and the stronghold of the pure oral method of instruction, it 
has strangled under threats of punishment, but has never 
succeeded in its attempt to eradicate the sign language. At 
Mt. Airy the oral method is confined to school work and chapel 
only, and the pupils use signs in their work, play, and recrea- 
tion. In our intercourse we never tried to talk a la North- 
ampton or a la Bala, which teach the pure oralists the placing 
of a finger on the nose and a hand on the throat as adjuncts 
of speech. As long as the deaf at Mt. Airy uses signs in the 
shadow of pure oralism, isn’t Mt. Airy really a combined 
school ? 

“We are very fortunate that we used signs at school, though 
very crude, but nevertheless served the purpose' well ; and 
did not need the recourse to that awful and disgusting manner 
of the pure oralists, some of whom should be created for 
Barnum and Bailey’s side shows and dime museums as freaks 
of humanity. The fact that we were orally educated does 
not necessarily imply that we are staunch advocates of the 
pure oral method, but on the contrary. We are for the 
combined method of instruction which tolerates speech and 
lip-reading with dactylology, or speech and lip-reading with 
signs, the former of either to enable the deaf to associate with 
the hearing people, and the latter of either with the deaf who 
were educated otherwise. 

“The pure oral theorists are very cruel to compel the deaf 
to strain themselves in reading the lips of a speaker in the 
chapel at a distance of 20-30-40-50 feet away for one hour 
or over. Under similar conditions those theorists will not 


exert themselves to read the news bulletins in the street print- 
ed in type of one inch high which correspond to lip-reading. 
But why must the deaf, excepting themselves, read under 
the given conditions? For what useful purpose will the lip- 
reading in a chapel serve? I was never able to profit any- 
thing from the lectures at the public school and at the Ohio 
State University by lip-reading, but 1 was able to get them 
in another way. 

Another thing, some of those theorists have a knowledge 
of either German or French. I myself have studied the 
required six years in German, and I can read with a 
considerable facility any German periodical, especially “Stahl 
u. Eisen.” There is no denying among them that a knowledge 
of a foreign language does not impair their English. It is 
doubtlessly true there are a great number of sign makers who 
cannot write decent English, and they mutilate the Mother 
Tongue, but they are no worse than a great number of oralists. 
Sign language is, indeed, a language ; its many idioms, like 
a foreign language, cannot be translated into English. A 
poor command of English is not attributable to the constant 
use of signs, but to other causes, among which are as follows: 
(1) The oralists and sign makers did not have good English 
teachers of mature experience; (2) They might have had 
teachers of the right calibre, but for various reasons did not 
like the study of English; (3) Nature did not endow them 
with the qualities of a scholar.; (4) The teachers were charged 
with pure cussed laziness and they put a damper on the 
ambitions of their pupils; these teachers did not put their 
hearts and minds on the work. Only those sign makers, who 
had good foundations in English, can continue to use good 
English when they leave school, regardless of whether they 
want to use signs or not. An occasional indulgence in the 
sign language cannot be conducive to the detriment or deter- 
ioration of the English any more than our frequent perusal 
in the German or French language. 

Other thing, those theorists will not want to waste their 
time in a gathering where Yiddish or Slavish is spoken, and 
where they do not understand a thing. But why must the 
graduates sit for two solid hours at the commencement and 
know nothing whatever during the whole time? Our com- 
mencement speaker made an eloquent (?) address to us orally, 
but I admit not one of us knew what he said. Why must the 
deaf, year after year, continue to pretend or rather humbug 
the public and the speakers in thinking they understand him? 
The public always marvels at the deaf, and the speakers 
always depart thoroughly impressed at their abilities to read 
the lips. In fact, I encountered one of these speakers and I 
had a hard time with him. He was woefully misinformed. 
He. like other speakers, had no authority in believing the 
abilities of the deaf other than what they were told. They 
never took the trouble to ascertain for themselves whether 
they could be understood. The commencement exercise at all 
the schools, when lip-reading is concerned, is a farce. It is 
a sham and absurdity. Yes, a camouflage! The chape! 
exercises at all oral schools are all bunk! 

It is, indeed, regretful that the theorists, in spite of the best 
arguments against it, want to cling to their theory with that 
crab-like tenacity, and are most unwilling to admit they are 
wrong. They are very sincere in their belief that their 
theory is the best for us; but, as we have put our speech and 
lip-reading to the acid test, do they not feel that we know 
what method is the best for ourselves? 

Your former school-mate, 

C. M. Bohner. 

It is interesting to learn about deaf people in other lands 
than our own. Reading “In the Heart of Bantuland” (Congo, 
Africa), bv Dugald Campbell, I came across this intriguing 
little reference to a black “silent." 

“Among a crowd of natives at Lake Mveru I saw a deaf 
and dumb young man who was describing with inimitable 
gestures a journey from which he had just returned. He 
spoke in signs for an hour with the most impassioned eloquence 
and described mimetically his being called up for the journey, 
his parting from friends, his being scolded for coming into 
camp late and eventually amidst roars of laughter he demon- 
strated how he had been laid down and got many cuts with 
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the hippo whip because he failed to understand what had 
been expeced of him.'’ 

I wonder if the darky uses natural signs and if he could 
be understood by us if we witnessed the “dramatic” talk. 
The other blacks roared l 1 Humor is not a gift of civilized 
people, it seems. 

Can you imagine what the obstreperous reporter for any 
American newspaper would write if he had been present? 


Some people who grow old become deaf and consequently 
old crabs. They are a nuisance to others and themselves 
because of a state of mind brought upon themselves. Here 
is what Dean Swift thinks of himself. Swift was a wit of 
the rough sort, hut he is author of imperishable stories. 

"Deaf, giddy, helpless, left alone, 

To all my friends a burden grown; 

No more 1 hear my church’s bell 
Than if it rang out for my knell; 

At thunder now no more / start 
Than at the rumbling of a cart; 

And, what’s incredible, alack! 

No more I hear a woman’s clack.” 

It’s rich, no more hearing a woman's clack! Wonder if 
Swift thought deafness a compensation on that account. 


Here is a little secret on how to get your hearing back. It 
is so simple that I blush that I never thought of it before till 
I read an item in the newspaper all about it. A lady deaf 
for over twenty years was struck by a trolley car somewhere 
in Jersey and was taken to a hospital badly battered. Came 
dawn and with it new hope in life. The whilom deaf lady 
opened her eyes and gave the nurses the once over and out 
of her mouth issued sound. Yes, sound — the first sound she 
ever made in two decades. And strange to relate she uttered 
“Am all right.” Just like that. It does not rain, but what 
it pours — she could hear as good as anybody. 

I suppose the trolley company will sue her for medical 
treatfnent and she will sue the company for what? For mak- 
ing her hear? How much would you pay a doctor if he does 
help you get your hearing back? Save the money and bump 
into a trolley — the Jersey variety preferred. 

For the benefit of those New Yorkers whose geographical 
knowledge does not extend beyond the confines of that little 
island I'll say that Jersey is the next state to theirs due South- 
west. 


One of the best books for young people — both deaf and 
hearing — is for sale by Volta Bureau, of Washington. The 
title is “Raindrop”’ Full of short stories that young people 
love and understand. The type is large and the printing 
above the average. Very fine binding. Over 400 pages, size 
about 6. x 9 inches. Price only $1.50. 

When I was at school 1 came across a copy of one and so 
did Mrs. Brady. We desired to give our little girl a book for 
her birthday and seeing an advertisement in the Volta Review 
we ordered a copy. The little people hereabouts are crazy 
over it and it is loaned around. 

I am not an agent for Volta Bureau, but believe it will 
suggest a gift worth while and want to see little children 
happy — especially children of deaf parents. 


As was to be expected, the Lauder-Shean Device Co. is in 
difficulties. I am sorry for those who lost their hard-earned 
money and hope in the future they will use better judgment 
and ask advice of their hankers. 

For the benefit of investors, I present the following: 
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$500,000,000 LOST YEARLY IN BAD SECURITIES 

Statistician Warns Against Pitfalls and Points Way to 
Safe Investments 

By Roger W. Babso.v 

Eighty out of every hundred new concerns are doomed to 
fail before they start. 

Everywhere I go people ask me to look at their lists of 
“Investments” and it is usually depressing business. I do not 
know why men w-.ho are keen in business, who work hard to 

earn and save, will turn your savings over to a comparative 

stranger or “invest” them in a stock or bond that they know 
little or nothing about — nor why men of means who should be 
somewhat experienced in matters of investment insist on buy- 
ing promotion stocks. 

The man who buys promotion stocks — the stocks of concerns 
not yet established on a paying basis — therefore, has eight 
chances out of ten to lose, but two chances out of ten to .main- 
tain his equity and less than half that to make any monev. 

These stocks should only be bought by those who realize these 

facts and who can afford to lose. 

Stocks and bonds of questionable value cost the American 
public about $500,000,000 a year — and the bill is paid by those 
who can ill afford to pay it. 

"Get-rich-quick — take a chance — Columbus did!” argument* 
of the typical fly-by-night stock promoter appeal to the cupid- 
ity of the average man who does not stop to reason as he 
would if he were doing anything but investing his money. He 
does not seem to realize that if the proposition were such a 
sure-fire millionaire maker as it seems, there would be no 
necessity for peddling it out in small lots to raise the necessary- 
money to go ahead. 

I feel so keenly about this matter, I am going to risk repeat- 
ing several things that have been said before. If vou are 
making an investment — be it a hundred or several hundred 
dollars — be sure of the man and the firm to whom you turn 
over your money. It is a good plan to deal with onlv the 
most reputable houses. When in doubt ask your banker. He 
will give you an unbiased report. If there is any question 
as to standing or record — don't do it! 

In selecting securities for safe investment, buy stocks and 
bonds of established businesses, preferably those which have 
heen through years of existence and have managed to survive 
all sorts of business weather. If you speculate, there are 
several hundred listed stocks of such concerns traded in on 
the stock exchange. Buy securities of known and recognized 
value. When you are selecting bonds for income, you have 
several thousand sound issues sponsored by- the reputable bond 
houses of the country and backed by ample securitv. Over 
a thousand of these are listed and traded in regularlv. 

Do not play favorites. Diversify- your list of holdings as 
broadly as possible. Spread your securities over mane lines 
of industry and as many different sections of the country as 
possible. Then no single accident to one concern and no 
extreme depression in one localitv can seriously affect vour 
position. If y : ou can’t follow these three rules, I advise you 
to take your money to the nearest savings bank and leave it 
there for safe keeping. 

Bear Mr. Babson's advice in mind when some stock salesman 
tries to foist on you his w-ares that he promises will pay- y-ou 
big dividends. 


It has often heen remarked that there is a dearth of national 
leadership material among the young element and that when 
Messrs. Pach, Hodgson, Cloud, Gibson, Veditz, Howard, and 
other outstanding figures join their fathers, the deaf will be 
bereft of “big men.” (May the fatal day be far off — we need 
them too much!) 

There are certainly many bright young men scattered over 
ihe country, and given time and opportunity, they will make 
their mark. 

When the War of Independence broke out it looked gloomy 
for the Colonists, but George Washington was there and he- 
saved the situation. The War of the States immortalized 
Abraham Lincoln. The deaf lacked a national association antf 
it remained for Bro. Cloud to make it a reality. The N. F. 
S. D. struggled along originally as a local society and it needed 
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a big, strong and brainy leader, and lo ! there was Bro. 
Gibson. 

It was Destiny that shaped their ends — “a tide in the affairs 
of men.’’ 

It must be frankly admitted that the opportunities to show 
one’s calibre as a national leader of the deaf are few — N. F. 
S. D. and N. A. D. Conventions. There are only three 
magazines with national circulation — Silent Worker, Opti- 
mist, and Jewish Deaf — wherein he can spill his grey matter. 
Competition is indeed keen. 

Anyhow, when the “man of the hour" is needed in the 
future he will be found and he is somewhere around unob- 
served and unsung. Press-agenting and the trotting-out of 
one’s self for the delectation and applause of the populace are 
all right if he has the goods. It pays to advertise. But the 
genuine leader is born and destined for the role. 

Cheer up, it may be YOU. And when you are “it”, be 
prepared for bricks, digging up of your past, your fur rubbed 
the wrong way, and for many eventualities that will make you 
miserable. 

The deaf are hard “masters.” 


Those of you who are going to Atlanta to attend, the 
Convention are lucky. The people down there are overflowing 
with hospitality and I do not doubt that your stay will be 
made pleasant. I was at the Frat Convention, and though I 
was one of the small and unknown fry, I was shown every 
■courtesy and kindness. 

The deaf of the South are hustling these days and before 
long there will be many more locai associations — all working 
with the other sections for the betterment of conditions of 
our “silent” world. 


This is the last issue of the Silent Worker for the scho- 
lastic term, and a vacation for us contributors, and for you, 
readers, too. 

Looking back, I am sure I could have done better — but 
nevertheless I wish to say that I tried to do my best in making 
my end interesting and worth reading — confining myself to 
things pertaining to our little world. 

If you have any bricks to heave my way, throw them, and 
throw hard. I am still learning, wide awake and sprightly. 

Any bouquets for me ? They tickle me. But don’t spread 
the sugar too thick. 

Here’s hoping every one has a nice vacation. 


It pays to kick for our rights. And when we all join hands 
we are sure to force our attention on. the "powers that be.” 
Our “voice” is beginning to be heard in relation to automobile 
driving. 

Below is a clipping of a column in a Philadelphia paper, 
credited to Collins in his “Keynotes” — interesting articles of 
happenings going on in Washington. The college for the 
Deaf obviously is Gallaudet that was referred to. 

Here is what appears to be a new problem for those officials 
who have the responsibility of deciding on the qualifications 
of applicants for licenses to drive automobiles: Is good hear- 
ing essential for safe driving? At first thought, most people 
would answer affirmatively, and thereby deny to deaf people 
the privilege of driving, no matter what may be their other 
qualifications. 

How is the hazard of a deaf, but alert, driver to be com- 
pared with the menace of the speedy and apparently reckless 
driving of delivery wagons and other vehicles by young and 
unintelligent boys? These immature drivers whirl their cars 
around corners and over crossings, in a most irresponsible 
manner. Have they the quickness of mind and the judgment 
of the chances they are taking, which competent, though deaf, 
adults may have? A college for the deaf raises the issue. 

The prime consideration in issuing a license is the safety of 
traffic and of pedestrians upon the streets, yet Safety News, 
of the National Safety Council, says: “It certainly seems 
logical that good eyesight, backed by an alert brain, is more 


essential in the driving of a motor vehicle safely than is the 
sense of hearing." 

It is recognized that the loss of the use of one sense tends 
to quicken the other senses, and that a blind man's hearing 
is often so acute as to seem uncanny. A visit to any institu- 
tion where the deaf are educated astonishes the visitor with 
the alertness of the students in reading motions of the lips 
and hands. 

The natural awakening of perception and observation comes 
to all who rind that they must depend upon the substitute or 
supplementary senses — sight, in place of hearing, or hearing 
for sight. 

Driving an automobile is claimed to be controlled mainly 
by sight — not by hearing tooting horns or shrilling traffic 
whistles. 

When the N. A. D. draws up a set of resolutions at Atlanta, 
asking for justice for deaf drivers, that argument of the 
National Safety Council should be inserted. 


Rev. Dr. Cloud Honored 

At the conclusion of the evening’s program on the occasion 
of the annual entertainment, at the Cleveland High School 
auditorium, given under the auspices of the Teachers and 
Patrons of Gallaudet (Public Day) School for the Deaf, 8t. 
Louis, the Rev. James H. Cloud, D.D., former principal of the 
School, and Mrs. Cloud, were escorted to the stage where, 
after a felicitious speech by Mr. Emil Barth, president of the 
Association, Mrs. Cloud was presented with a basket of flowers 
and Dr. Cloud with a substantial check and a handsomely 
embellished minute with the following wording: 

TO 

DR. J. H. CLOUD 
FROM 

GALLAUDET PATRONS’ ASSOCIATION 

On behalf of the Parent Teachers Association we herewith 
take the opportunity to express to you that it was with deep 
regret that we learned of vour resignation from the Gallaudet 
School after serving the Deaf for a period of thirty-two years. 

While you are leaving the Deaf in one line of endeavor we 
learn with pleasure that you are devoting your valuable time 
to the higher and nobler calling of preparing the Deaf to re- 
ceive the word of God. 

And we desire to assure you that the Deaf are very grateful 
to you for answering this call. 

May your success be of the highest is the wish of Gallaudet 
Patrons Association. 

St. Louis, Mo., May 11, 1923. 


Thirteen Were Confirmed 

I he Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, Bishop of the Diocess of 
Bethlehem, confirmed a class of thirteen deaf-mutes at the 
Church of the Mediator, Allentown, Friday, May II. The class 
was prepared and presented by Rev. Franklin C. Smielau, 
Diocesan Missionary. The address to the candidates and the 
sermon to the congregation by the Bishop was interpreted in 
signs by Dr. A. I.. E. Crouter, Superintendent of the school at 
Mt. Airy. A large congregation was present and all were deeply 
impressed by the whole service. The Rector of the Church, 
Rev. R. N. Merriman, also assisted in the service. Those in 
the class were: Mrs. Nancy Handwerk, Melvin Claude Dries, 
Ernest Lester Sechler, Albert Daniel Dries, Dorothy Mae Hol- 
zinger, William Henry Bahl, Harold Oscar Berger, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Ray Snyder, Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Pollitt and 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Davis. In proportion to the deaf 
population, it is believed there are more Cummunicants of the 
Episcopal Church in Allentown than any other city in the 
country. F. C. S. 
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E ARE in receipt of the following letter 
which, on account of its general interest, we 
take the liberty to publish. We have incor- 
porated a few P. S.’s into the body of the 
letter and also added the diagram showing 


the position after the 11th move. 


Chess Kditor, 

Silent Worker. 

1 am dee-lighted to find a chess column in the Silent Worker, 
But who the Sam Hill 
Is Tobias Brill? 

Be ye deef-ee -or speak-ee? I am deaf, but me speak-ee. [Sic 
transit gloria mundi! We thought we were one of the renowned 
eductors of the deaf, but we know better now.— Ed.] 

I take great pleasure in going over the Silent Worker games 
and problems. I also take great pleasure in going over games by 
masters and analyses of openings. I like this form of pastime better 
than locking horns with an opponent. The latter takes too much 
steam. I make :t serve as a sort of solitaire as in playing cards 
alone. I do the same in checkers. 

J was just going over a variation of the Greco Counter Gambit 
which runs as follows : 


White 

Black 


White 


1. P— K4 

1*— K4 

3. 

Ktx P 

Q— B3 

2. Kt— KB3 

P — KB4 

4. 

P— Q4 

P— Q3 

Here a note refers 
which continues as 

me to a 
follows : 

game 

between DeSoy 

res and Foster 

4 

p— p 

8. 

Ktx Ktl’ 

B — KKt5 

5. Kt— QB3 

P— Q3? 

9. 

Q x B 

P x Kt 

6. Kt— Q5 

Q — Qsq 

10. 

Q x P ch 

K— Q2 

7. Q— R5 ch 

P — KKt3 

11. 

Q— B5 ch 


Here the note stopped. I did not have the rest of the DeSoyres- 
Foster game. I took a squint at the resultant position and asked. 
What next? I saw that Black could go K-Ksq and weather a 
furious attack which w< *uld eventually spend itself; or if Black did 
not choose to go K-QB3, his remaining available retreat. White 
could give perpetual cheek if he were so inclined. After the best 
Black can do, his entire row of king pawns will be gobbled up, 
Well, suppose Black does choose to go K (at Q2) to QB3, what 
next? Mate in 5 moves. That's my discovery. 


White Black White Black 

11 K — QB3? 


black 



WHITE 


12. B — QKtS ch K x B 14. B— Q2 ch K— QR3 

13. P— QK4 ch K — QR4(a,bl 15. Kt— QKt4 ch K— QKt3 

16. Q — QKt5 mate 

00 

13 K — QR6 14. Kt— QR4 ch K— QKt3 

15. Q — QKtS mate 

(b) 

13 K — QB5 14. Kt— K4 ch K x QP (c) 

15. Q — Q5 mate 

(C) 

14 K — QKt5 15. Q- QKt5 mate 



There is one more hole the black mouse may t 
but he finds that hole stopped up too in four moves. 

1. B — QKt5 ch K x B 2. P — QK4 ch 

3. Kt — QKt4 ch K — QKt3 4. Q — QKtS mate 


All but one of these variations mate in 4 moves. Another w 
to mate is : 


I use the German system of chess notation as well as the 

English. ] prefer the former as it gives to every square a fixed 

local habitation and a name as in checkers. The English system 

is clumsy and I make frequent slips from lack of attention. The 

English system has a double system of numbering, one reckoned from 
White s side of the board and the other in an opposite direction, 
from Black s, which is burdensome on the attention needed for grasp- 
ing the play itself. The herraan system numbers only frotn White’s 
side. If you do not know the German system I can send you a 
sample. I have a copy of Uu Fresne’s Lehrbuch dcs Schachspieli 
printed in the German language. 

Yours trulv, 

D. W. GEORGE 

127 City Place 

Jacksonville, 111. 

The above is an example of a Well worked out end 
game, but it can hardly be called a good problem. In 
the first place, there are too many pieces on the board 
that are not essential to the position, simply left there 
as the result of an actual game. In a problem, every 
piece performs a certain function. It is necessary for 
the solution, or it prevents a double solution, or it adds 
another variation (this is not supposed to be a good 
reason for adding another piece, though.) In the second 
place, the solution is a little too obvious. After Black 
has made his weak 11th move, what else do you expect 
White to do? 

As to the German notation, we agree with the writer 
that it is by far simpler and more definite. The same 
conservatism that has made us keep the foolish English 
system of weights and measures, instead of adopting 
the decimal system in use all over the European con- 
tinent, will help us retain our clumsy chess notation, 
hut as long as all games in this country are recorded 


Well, this column was easily written up. We “let 
George do it.” 


The Key-move to Problem No 


Typewriters $12 Up. 

Kihbons 60 cents: 2 for $1. Box carbon 100 
sheets $1.50; ! , box $5 cents; >4 box 50 cents. 
500 second sheets 50 cents; white bond letter 
paper x 11 $1 ; printed $3.50; envelopes 
to match $2.50, Why pay more? All guar- 
anteed and prepaid. 

Agents wanted. $25 paid on each portable sold. 
G. WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE, 

Danville, 111. 


HELP WANTED— MALE OR FEMALE 

AGENTS make big money selling our supllies and type- 
writers; you can make 5CK' selling our $50.00 portable 
typewriter. Write now for agency and particulars to> 
Williams Typewriter Exchange, Danville, 111. 
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Who’s Who in the Deaf World 

Names will be printed alphabetically as they come from month to month and when 
completed the list will be turned over to a National Committee who will recommend 
such persons as deserve of a place in the WHO’S WHO book which we are planning 
to publish in the near future. We hope those ivlio have failed to furnish us with data 
about themselves will not delay any longer than can be helped. If your name is omit- 
ted it will not be our fault. W e wish to be informed of any error discovered in the 
list in this magazine so that we can make the corrections for the book. 


DARBY, JAMES ARTHUR. Born Nov. 2, 1873, in Fulton, N. 
Y, Home address is Route 2, Martville, N. Y. Farmer. Had 
worked with Hunter Arms Co., Inc. in Fulton, N, Y. as a mechanist. 
Can’t speak or lip-read. Lost hearing' at 1 years old from scarlet 
fever (total). Attended Rome, (N. Y.) School for the Deaf in 

1881; Gallaudet College in 1896; Big National Business School at 
Auburn, N. Y., in 1912. Member National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf, the Order of Orols, and Rome Alumni Association. Married 
to Carrie B. Van Valkenburgh (deaf), Nov, 23, 1904. No children. 


(deaf.) She has a hearing child by her first husband, now deceased. 
Has a hearing daughter by his first wife, now married to a Civil 
Engineer employed by the Alabama Power Co. Lay reader of St. 
Agnes Mission for the Deaf (Episcopal) at Cleveland, Ohio, Was 
a member of the famous Independent Base Ball Club under P. P. 
Pratt’s management, 1876-1880. Attended Gallaudet College for two 
years, 1878-1880. Mrs. Sawhill's second husband was a famous 
ball player in the Sduthem League. Draws pension from the Carnegie 
Steel Co. every month. 


DARBY, MRS CARRIE BERTHA. Born Sept. 22, 1881, in 
Jersey City, N. J. Lost hearing from fall at 2 years. Attended 
New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf, New York 
City, 1887-1901. Married to James A Darby, Nov. 23, 1904. Can't 
speak or lip-read. 

KENNER, L. MARCUS. Born November 6, 1882, at New York 
City, N. Y. Proprietor, Communal Printing Company, 136 West 
-21st Street. Home address: 200 West 11th Street, N. Y. ; good 
speaker, lip-reader and sign-maker. Lost hearing at age of 11 as 
result of fall in early childhood. Attended public school 1 year; 
Institution for Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, 5 years. Ex- 
President Hebrew Association of the Deaf, Lexington Athletic As- 
sociation, Deaf-Mutes' Union League and Manhattan Division No. 87. 
N. F. S. D. ; member National Association of the Deaf, President of 
Greater N. Y. Branch, N. A. D. ; Assistant Executive Director of 
Society for Welfare of the Jewish Deaf; Editor of “The Jewish 
Deaf”; Special interpreter on N. Y. City Draft Board during War; 
Special Agent of New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. ana 
Notary Public for past 10 years. Married in 1897 to Dora Norman 
(deaf). Has two bright hearing boys. 

LONG, J. SCHUYLER. Born near Marshalltown, Iowa, January 
1, 1869. Principal of the Iowa School and editor of the Iowa Hawk- 
eye. Became deaf at age of 12 from spinal meningitis. Excellent 

speaker; fair lip- reader. Attended public schools six years, Iowa 
School, three years ; graduated from Gallaudet College in 1889 with 
degree of B.A. ; took Master’s degree in 1895 ; given honorary de- 
gree, Litt.D., 1914. Author of “The Sign Language ; a Manual 

of Signs,” 1910; “Out of the Silence; a Book of Verse,” 1909. 
Taught in Wisconsin School under J. W. Swiler, 1889-1901; was 
also director of athletics and gymnastic instructor there for six 

years ; went to Iowa as Head Teacher of the Academic Department 
in 1901 ; principal since 1910. Member of the Convention of Ameri- 
can Teachers of the Deaf; Iowa Association of the Deaf, National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf and National Association of the Deaf. 
Treasurer of the C. A. I. D. since 1910; secretary of the I. A. D. 

Has held numerous offices in Associations of the Deaf. Married in 

1890 to Ella Florence Black; two daughters, both hearing. No 
deaf relatives. 

LONG, MRS. J. SCHUYLER, (Ella Florence Black.) Born 

January 31, 1869, at Delphi, Indiana. Teacher in Academic Depart- 
ment of the Iowa School. Attended public schools till seven, when 
a severe attack of brain fever and “spotted fever” caused total 
deafness. No deaf relatives. Finished Indiana School in six years; 
travelled in England, Ireland and Scotland six months; attended 
Gallaudet College one year. Married in 1890 to J. Schuyler Long. 
Substitude teacher in Wisconsin School 12 vears and instructor of 
the girls in physical culture there 6 years. Mother of two daughters, 
Edith and Dorothy, both married. Taught in the Nebraska School 
one and half years. Member National Association of the Deaf, and 
Iowa Association of the Deaf. Formerly on staff of Silent Worker 
for several years. 

RINGGOLD. ALFRED EDWARD. Born Jan. 1886, at Nearsaw, 
Arkansas. Fanner at Cabot Arkansas. Attended Arkansas School for 
the Deaf, 1895-1908. Cannot speak or lip-read. Excellent sign- 
maker. Married Mary Crane in 1910. She is deaf. Born deaf, total. 
Has no deaf relatives. 

SANDERS, OSCAR ADOLF. Born Oct. 20, 1895, at Grattinger, 
Iowa. Printer, with bowman & Hanford Printing Co., Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Fair speaker; poor lip-reader; excellent sign-maker. Attend- 
ed public schools in Kansas till 10 years; Washington State School 
at Vancouver, 1905-1917. Member National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf; The Washington State Association of the Deaf and the 
Puget Sound Association of the Deaf. Lost hearing at ten from 
scarlet fever (total). Has no deaf relatives. Was secretary of the 
Puget Sound Association of the Deaf, 1920-1921. One of the leading 
men among the younger set of deaf people in Seattle. 

SAWHILI,, COLLINS STONE. Born January 24, 1857, at 
laylorstown, Pa. Formerly employed by the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Bradduck, Pa. Business address : ' National Lamp Works. Home 
address: 1334 Hampton Road, E. Cleveland. Ohio. Cannot speak 
or lip-read ; excellent sign-maker. Attended the Pennsylvania in- 
stitution for the Deaf when it was located on Broad and Pine Streets, 
for two years; Ohio School for the Deaf at Columbus, Ohio for 5 
years Member N. F. 5. D. and N. A. 1). Born deaf. Has three 
deaf relatives. Married Alice Reading, (deceased) Oct 18 1881 
She was deaf. Married again June 30, 1920, to Mrs. Susie’ Payne, 


SAWHILL, WILLIAM LOR1MOR. Born July 28, 1865, at 
Taylorstown, Washington Co., Pa. Bench hand, employed by the 
Union Switch Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa. Home address: 109 Ivy 
Sf..- Edgewood Park, Pa. Cannot speak or lip-read ; excellent sign 
maker. Attended the Ohio School for the Deaf at Columbus, Ohio, 
1S73-1881. Member N. A. 1).; Ohio School Alumni Association and 
Pittsburgh Social League for the Deaf. Born deaf, total. Has three 
deaf relatives, one brother and two sisters. Married Emma R. Kobb 
April 9th, 1890, (deaf.) She was educated at the Ohio School for 
the Deaf and can talk. Professional ball player for four seasons. 
Took charge of oil wells for Washington Oil Co. from 1889-1905; 
for South Pennsylvania Oil Co. in West Va., 1905, one year; bench 
hand front 1905 up to date. Had two sons in the World War. One 
gave up his life in the Argonne-Meuse battle on Oct. 3, 1918. 


SCHRIVER, GEORGE AKINS. Born Dec. 29, 1880, at Chica- 
go, 111. Laundry owner — Schriver Laundry Company, 3128 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, III. Home address: Oak Park, 111. Excellent 
speaker, lip-reader and fair sign-maker. Attended McCowan Oral 
School, 1888-1894; Yale Day School, 1894-1896; Western New 
York Institution for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y., 1896 1901 ; DePaul 
University, 1901-1903, Chicago. Member National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf; formerly member Pas-a-Pas Club; The Silent Athletic 
Club of Chicago ; Illinois Rod and Gun Club ; The Fraternal Brother- 
hood of L. A. Lost hearing at four from spinal meningitis (total). 
No deaf relatives Married June 7, 1916, to Bertha P. Flynn (deaf). 
One hearing child. Wife educated by the Rochester method. Holds 
position as Vice-President and Director in the Schriver Laundry Com- 
pany, a corporation. Once an accountant in Chicago. 

SCHETNAM, ENOCH L. Born May 9, 1884, at Fevaag, Norway. 
Farmer and printer, at Dupree, South Dakota. Home address: 
Dupree, South Dakota. Excellent speaker ; cannot lip-read ; sign* 
maker. Attended Public School, Fevaag, Norway, Sept., 1891-Aug., 
1891 ; School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash.," March, 1906-June! 
1908; St. Oiaf Ccfllege, Northfield, Minn., Sept., 1908-June, 1910’ 
Member Literary- Society; Christian Endeaver; Athletics; Track 
Team at college. Lost hearing at 18 and one month from spinal 
meningitis (total). No deaf relatives. Married June 18, 1904, to 
Cora M. Reed (deaf). Has three hearing children, all living. Wife 
attended Mt. Airy, (Philadelphia) School for the Deaf; also Gallaudet 
College. x 

SCORSBROOK, CLARENCE EUGENE, Born 1883, at Ar- 
lington, Ala. Contractor and builder. Business address : C. E. Scors- 
brook, Orrville, Ala. Attended a Public School at Arlington, Ala , 
1891-1S96 ; Alabama School for the Deaf, 1896-1903. Lost hearing 
(partially) at the age of two weeks from measles. Has no deaf re- 
latives. Married Miss Mattie Bozeman in 1911. She is deaf Has 
two hearing children. 


SEATON, CHARLES DRAKE- Born Nov. 24, 1867, at West 
loint 111. Teacher, editor, printer, with West Virginia Schools for 
the Deaf and Blind, Romney, \Y. Va. Good speaker; fair lip-reader- 
good sign-maker. Attended Illinois School for the Deaf 1877-1888- 
Gallaudet College, 1888-1893; Schools of Journalism and Drafts- 
manship (by correspondence.) Member National Association of the 
Deaf ; N ational Fraternal Society of the Deaf ; Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association; Kappa Gamma, G. C. ; W. Va. State Associa- 
tion and other clubs. I.ost hearing at four from spinal meningitis 
(total). No deaf relatives. Married June, 1901, to E. Van Wayman 
(deal). Have four hearing children, all living. Held following 
positions: instructor in Printing at the Minnesota School for the 
l™’ : ‘ e , ach f r and Printer at the North Dakota School, 1895- 

1903 ; \V Va. Schools since 1903. Takes active part in all meetings 
D 1 & at , h <f rm F of the deal • first Business Manager of "Buff and 
1 11 , 892 93. aLso one of organizers; State Organizer and Chief 

r- 11 if V D \ : serving second term as Treasurer of the 

Gallaudet College Alumni Association; serving second term as Presi- 
dent of the Y\. Va. Association of the Deaf after serving two terms 
as secretary ; deacon, trustee and treasurer of the Romney Christian 
Church (hearing) since 1911. Stockholder in banks and corporations 
in Romney. Still owns old homeplace in Illinois and lives in a 
house of his own. 


NAOMI. Born July 22, 1899, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal Multicolor and Multigraph operator with Marshall 
Wells Hardware Co., since 1920. Lives with parents at 411 E 
Burnside St., Portland, Oregon. Fair speaker and lip-rader; fair 
? , oF 1 ; n J ak fonx A,t . en ' ied , San Francisco Day School for the Deaf from 
1904 to 1906; educated Portland Day School for the Deaf, 1908-1918- 
Commerce High School and Art Museum, (hearing) 1918-1919. Lost 
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hearing at three from mastoid operation. Father’s brother, M. Seelig, 
of New York City, was deaf. His wile Annie Seelig is deaf and 
lives in New York City. They have five hearing children, all married. 

SHJBLEY, WILLIE I. Born June 24, 1881, at Van Buren, Ark. 
where he still lives. Cannot speak or lip-read; excellent sign-maker. 
Attended Arkansas School fo«r the Deaf, Little Rock. Member Na- 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf. Married Mary Farley (date 

not given). She is deaf. Has three hearing children. Does not 
state when lost hearing; has two deaf relatives. Owns own farm; 
is considered most successful deaf farmer in Arkansas. 

SHIPMAN, ERNEST OLL1E. Bom February 14, 1882, at Mt. 
Vernon, Mo. Foreman of bakery at the Missouri School tor the 

Deaf, Fulton, Mo. Fair speaker and lip-reader; excellent sign maker, 
attended the Missouri School for the Deaf, 1891-1902. Member 

Missouri Association, Missouri School. Lost hearing from brain fever 
at the age oi one, (partial). Has no deaf relatives. Married Joy 
Stewart June 16, 1918, (deaf.) Has no children. Wile was educated 
at the Missouri School ior the Deaf. Been supervisor at t.-e Mis- 

souri School since 1905. 

SLIPAKOFF, BERNARD. Born in 1904, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tailor, with Palmer Tailoring Co., 604 S. Ramport. Home address : 
1504 Baronne St., Philadelphia. Cannot speak or lip-read; signs. 
Attended Louisiana School lor the Deaf at Baton Rouge. Does not 
belong to any clubs or societies. Lost hearing at three from blood 
poison. 

SMALL, WARD. Born June 9, 1886, at Geneva, 111. Commer- 
cial artist. Employed by the Standard Advertising Lo., 1540 E. 
53rd Street, Chicago. Home address: 2723 McDaniel Ave., Evans- 
ton, 111. Fair speaker and lip-reader; excellent sign-maker. Attended 
Miss McCowen s School, Chicago, Hi. ; Camorma t>cnool for the Deal 
at Berkeley, Cal. ; Illinois School ior the Deaf at Jacksonville, ill. ; 
Clarke Scnool ior the Deaf at Northampton, Mass. Member N. r. 
S. D. ; 'The Silent Athletic Club of Chicago ; Saturday Evening Club. 
Lost all hearing at the age of three months from spinal meningitis. 
Has no deaf relatives. Married Marie Yvesseiius, June 28, 1913, 
(deaf). Has one hearing child. Worked for Manz Engraving Com- 
pany; Ed. Grigware & v_o. Society ol Poster Arts and tbe Standard 
Advertising Co. All of Chicago. 

SMLTH, HARRY INGE. Bern Jan. 1, 1897, at Mobile, Ala. 

Pressman. Employed by the Gill Pruning Co., 17-19 N. Water St. 
Home address : 8U2 Dauphin St. Cannot speak or lip-read ; excellent 
sign maker. Attended the Alabama School ior the Deaf tor ten years. 
Lost his hearing at the age of 3yj irom whopping cough, (partial), 
lias no deaf relatives. Not married. Pressman ior Gill Printing 
Co., 1915-1921. Holds record as tne fastest pressman in Mobile, 
Ala. 

^ SMITH, VINA (Deaconess.) Burn Aug. 4, 1864, at Hendricks 

County, Indiana. Teacher, State School ior the Deaf, Indianapolis, 
Jnd. Home address: H ortonville,' Jnd. Fair speaker ; # poor hp-reader ; 
excellent sign-maker. Attended Indiana State School for rne Deal. 
1874-1883. Member Indiana Association of the Deaf and National 

Association of the Deal. Lost hearing at six from spotted fever 

(total.) No deal relatives. Single. President 1. A. D., 1920, to 

date; teacher in Missouri and South Dakota Schools Studies ior 
and became a Deaconess and served as such for a number of vears 
at Ch.cago. 

SMITH. CHARLES ALBERT. Born June 6, 1877, at Oakfield, 
Genesee Co., N\ \. In charge of Printing and Publicity Depart- 
ments Cortland Line Co., Inc., Cortland, N\ V. Home address: 
59 Tompkins St., Cortland. Fair speaker, lip-reader and sign-maker. 
Attended Western New York Institution for the Deaf, Rochester, 

Sept. 1885-Jure, 1900. Member Loyal Order of the Moose, Teough- 
inoga Club, Ramblers Club, Citizens Club, Sportsmen Club. Lost 
hearing at six from spinal meningitis (total.) No deaf relatives. 
Sporting editor “Cortland Evening Standard,’ 1906-1909. Owned 
cigar stand and billiard parlor, Hotel Messenger, Cortland, 1908-1911; 
Promoter of Sports— baseball, boxing, wrestling, 1910-1917. Man- 
aged some of the best boxers and wrestlers in country. Organized 
the Cortland City League (baseball) in 1908; staged over two hund- 
red wrestling and boxing shows (1910-17) lor local or intercity 

champu Unships, notably tnose on Decoration Day (19 — ) between 
Doc. Roller and Kenato Gardini and between Fritz Hansen and 
-xoq e pa^anpuo^ -sjnoq diqsuoidiucip qjiq.w ‘jasiuxj >^ucq-> 

mg tour throughout the Canadian Northern, 1912-1913.' 'Now ad- 
vertising man tor the Cortland Line Co., as well as manager of the 
printing department. Though born without left hand, yet an enter- 
prising and progressive man who is widely known in the sporting 
fraternity in New \ ork State, especially in Central and Southern 

New \ orlr. 

SMITH, M.A., L.H.D., JAMES LEWIS. Born March 15, 1862, 
at Summit, W ankesha Co., W is. Teacher- Editor, at the Minneso- 
ta School for the Deaf, Faribault. Home address: 405 fifth Ave., 
N. E-, Faribault. Excellent speaker; fair lip-reader; excellent sign- 
maker. Attended Minnesota School for the Deaf, 1873-8 ; Gallaudet 
College, 1878-1883. Member National Association of the, Deaf 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association, Minnesota Association of the 
Deaf, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. Lost hearing at eight 
from brain fever (total.) No deaf relatives. Married, 1887, to Katie 
E. Thalier (deaf.) Second marriage. 1895, to Maria Peterson (deaf.) 
Hac four hearing children ; one dead. President National Association 
of the Deaf, 1899-1904; President Minnesota Association of the Deaf, 
1885- ’90, 1921 ; Treasurer Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, 1896; Principal Minnesota School for the Deaf, 1894-’96- Act- 
ing Supt Minnesota School for the Deaf ( 7 months, 1906.) ’wrote 
and published a book, “English Phrases and Idioms illustrated and 
Explained.” Numerous contributions to the Annals. 


SMITH, CHARLES BURGONENE- Born Sept. 18, 1892, at 
Paragould, Ark. Barber (owner), at 5551 Robin Ave., Paragould* 
Cannot speak or lip-read; signs. Attended Missouri School lor the 
Deaf, 1899-1900 to 1911; Gallaudet College, 1912 (only one year.) 
Member National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. Lost hearing at 
six from rising in head and measles. No deaf relatives. Married 
Jan. 16, 1916, to Leola L. Bueltmann (deaf.) Has one hearing 

child. Wife reads lips only in familiar circles ; speaks words, not 
sentences. 

SOWELL, MORA J. W. Born at Paris, Tenn. Home address: 
4549 Bediord Ave., Omaha, Neb. Excellent speaker; fair lip-reader; 
excellent sign-maker. Attended the Kentucky and Alabama Schools 
for the Deaf; Gallaudet College, 1896-1901. Lost all hearing at the- 
age of eight from spinal meningitis. Has no deaf relatives. Married 
to J. W. Sowell, June 19, 1901, (deaf.) Has two hearing children. 
Was Associate Editor of the “Buff and Blue.” Is a splendid dress- 
maker and a fine cook. 

SOLAND, JR., HENRY. Born January 12, 1890, at New Orleans* 
La. Printer (adman), with “The Times- Picayune,” (the greatest 
newspaper South) Lafayette Square. Home address: 1314 Felicina 
St. Fair speaker and lip-reader ; excellent sign-maker. Attended 
Chinchuba School for the Deaf, 1898-1899; Louisiana School for the 
Deaf, Baton Rouge, La., 1900-1908. Member National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf, Louisiana Association of the Deaf, Loyal Order 
Moose, Young Men s Gymnasium Club, and National Association 
of the Deaf. Lost hearing at five from injury to head (total.) No 
deaf relatives. Married Jan. 10, 1912, to Miss H. Beensch (hearing.) 
Has four hearing girls ; one dead. Been in printing business ever 
since leaving school. Treasurer and Deputy N. F. S. D. of New 
Orleans Division ever since organized; President two terms. New 
Orleans Division N. P\ S. Lb, but was forced back to the office 
of Treasurer; Secretary Louisiana Association of the Deaf, (6 years) 
1914-1918; President L. A. D., 1918-1923; President St. Paul Epis- 
copal Deaf-Mute Mission; Delegate to represent New’ Orleans Divi- 
sion in No. 33 again at Atlanta, July, 1921. 

SPENCER, CARL WILBERT. Born Oct. 4, 1896, at Grempian, 
Penn. Barber, at 109*4 Main St.. Grempian, Pa. Home address: 
224 S. Yell St., Grempian. Pa. Excellent speaker; hp-reader and 
sign-maker. Attended Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa_. 1902- 09; Fulton, Mo., School for the Deaf, 
1909-14. Member V. O. O. M., Rah Way Club. Hard of hearing. 
Has one deaf sister and one deaf brother. Single. Worked as 
barber in Bolivar, Mo., a couple of years after graduation, then 
went to Livingston, Mont., for a year and a half under Bert Lenter. 
Bought him out and went into partnership with H. A. Cosley, July 
23, 1918 to date. Business very good. 


SPIRES, CHARLES G. Does not give date or place of birth. 
Farmer at Dectur, Miss. Cannot speak or lip-read; excellent sign- 
maker. Totally deaf. Has one deaf relative. Does not give date 
of marriage or to whom. Has three children. Successful farmer. 


STEWART, B.A., JAMES MILFORD. Born June 13, 1867, 
at Lyons, Clinton Co., Iowa. Teacher, Michigan School tor the Deaf, 
Flint. Home address: 408 W. Court St., Flint, Mich. Good speaker 
and lip-reader; excellent sign maker. Attended Michigan School lor 
the Deaf, 1881-*83; Public Schools of Almont, Mich.. 1872-1880; 
Kendall .School, 1877- 88 ; Gallaudet College, 1888- 93. Member 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association, National Association of the 
Deaf, American Instructors of the Deaf, Michigan Association of 
the Deaf, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, Kappa Gamma. 
Lost hearing at seven from scarlet lever (total.) No deaf relatives. 
Married Aug. 31, 1899, to Josephine Titus (deaf.) Has one hearing 
child. Teacher Michigan School for the Deaf, 5th grade to and in- 
cluding Gallaudet College Prep. Class, 1893 to date; President Michi- 
gan Association of the Deaf, 1895-1901 ; President Gallaudet College 
Aiumni Association, 1920 — : Treasurer National Association of 
the Deaf Endowment Fund; Editor-in-chief “Buff and Blue.” 1892- 
93; Editor “Michigan Mirror,” 1909-1913. 1915; Capt. Gallaudet 

1892 F00t ‘ ba ‘ 1 Tcam ’ 1892 i Gallaudet College Baseball Team, 

STRONG, WILLIAM MORRIS. Born. September 23, 1878, at 
Platte City, Missouri. Farmer. Owns 60 acre tarm at Dexter, Mo. 
Cannot speak or lip-read ; excellent sign-maker. Attended Missouri 
School for the Deaf, 1885; Iowa School for the Deaf, 1887-1897: 
Gal.audet College, 1897-1902. Member N. F. S. D. ; N. A. D. ; 
Missouri Association of the Deaf; Missouri School for the beat* Alum- 
ni Association; Gallaudet College Alumni Association. Lost hear- 
mg at infancy from swelling in the head. Has two deaf relatives. 
Married, Nellie Tochinghorst. Oct. 2, 1913, (deaf.) Has three chil- 
dren ; one deaf and <>ne dead. Wife was educated at the Iowa School 
a. , Has bcen futinmg farm since graduation from Gallau- 

det College. It covers 160 acres of the finest land in Southwest Mis- 
souri. 


A f A ,A x?° 7‘ ,J anaaTy !-»• a' Girard. Illinois. 

Machinist employed by Ford Motor Co.. River Knuge. Michigan. 
Home address: Old Mansion. Michigan, hair speaker; poor lip-reader 
excellent signmaker. Attended Illinois School for the Deaf.1882-1894; 
Co \ C °f'"s’ l 89 * 1899. Member Kappa Gamma of Gallaudet 

, C -°' ' c ' k; J, N J Gallaudet College Athletic Associa- 

tion , Flint Social Club and Detroit Association of the Deaf. Bom 
deaf. Has three deaf relatives. Married, Grace E. Taft, bearing. Haa 
two hearing children. Wife is a distant cousin of ex-President Taft; 
a new Hampshire product; graduate of the Boston School of Elocu- 
tion. taught i lasses at the Illinois and North Carolina Schools for the- 
Deaf. Now teaching at Michigan School for the Deaf in Flint, Mich. 
t S o£f rV,SOr of boys at the Illinois School for the Deaf, 1900-1901 ; 

School for’ the , DeM? r i902 1904! ,rUCtOr “ North Uakot * 


SMITH, V H. Bom July 3, (year not given) at Green Bay, 
Wis 1 ruck farmer (black.) Cannot speak or lip-read; signs At- 
tended Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan. Member Deaf 
Home Club. Lost hearing at two from spinal meningitis (total ) 
No deaf relatives. Married Aug. 3, 1905, to Anna Mostedt (partially 
deal.) Had four hearing children; one dead. Wife can speak well • 
only slightly deal. ’ 


i AD rv , 




* V'A. 


^ • Passman for Owsley and Co..— Cor. 55th St. and Prairie' Ave^ 
nue, Chicago. Home address: 4812 Fotestiville Ave,. Chicago 111 

YnrC°I SP . e f k . F f' r 1 ‘P rea . tler and 8 O 0 d signmaker. Attended the ’.New 
5ork Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf. 1802-1907 Member 
Nationaal Association if the Deaf; N. F. S. D. ; Silent Athletm^uT 
and Hlinois Assoc.at.on of the Deaf. Lost hearing from scarlet fevj?’ 
total. Has no deaf relatives. Unmarried. 
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The Indianapolis, Ind., School closed 
for the annual vacation on May 31st. 

The Fourteenth census gives the number 
of deaf-mutes at 44,885, which is consid- 
erably less than the previous census. 

Mr. Coleman, who had been invited to 
be the guest of the Florida deaf during the 
convention had the unusual experience of 
witnessing a tablet dedicated in his own 
honor. — Florida School Herald. 


Mrs. Guie Leo Deliglio now has a 
room for herself up in her father’s (Dr. 
Leo’s) new office on Southwest corner of 
Third and Alder Streets. It is an up-to- 
date modern equipped office. Dr. Leo 
has been in the medical business nearly 
twenty-five years in Portland. — Oreqon 
Outlook. 


Harry Thaw's mother is reported to 
be anxious to settle a large sum of mon- 
ey on Helen Keller, the world-famous 
blind and deaf woman. Miss Keller 
cannot be called dumb, for she has 
learned to talk, although he can not see- 
on hear. Mrs. Mary C. Thaw has pe- 
titioned the courts for permission to 
-divert one-half of the income of the 
Thaw fellowship fund to promote In- 
dian research work, archeology and eth- 
nology, to Miss Keller, the income to be 
used by Miss Keller for life anil upon 
her death to be used for another similar 
fellowship. — Ex. 


Atlanta, Ga., April 26. — Three years 
of laborious effort are represented in a 
little volume about to be published by 
the Rev. J. W. Michaels. It is a dic- 
tionary of the sign language — the uni- 
versal method of communication employ- 
ed by the deaf. It contains 28,000 words, 
phrases and sentences which may be ex- 
pressed in the sign language, with illus- 
trations showing the proper sign for each. 
Michaels, new 72, says he wants only 
to live long enough to see a copy of his 
book in every American home that needs 
it. As superintendent of mission work 
among the deaf for the Baptist Church, 
Michaels travels over the South organiz- 
ing Bible study classes and churches for 
deaf-mutes. For 25 years he was princi- 
pal of the Arkansas School for the Deaf. 
— Exchange. 


Last April 16th, Mr. Simon Kahn started 
thirty years ago, and has been a steady 
■employe over twenty-five years at the 
Pictorial Review, 222 West 39th Street. 
This firm is the largest business house of 
its kind in the United States for women 
and men's magazines, fashion books and 
patterns, etc. Mr. Kahn is an industrious, 
skilled commercial artist, and has long 
been a good American citizen. Netxt 
month June 15th, marks the 20th anniver- 


sary of his marriage. But his beloved 
wife was called to the other world, leav- 
ing two growing children, a daughter 
and a son. His daughter has been an 
employe over two years in this same firm 
as a bookkeeper, and his son is at High 
School. Mr. Kahn has been a member 
of the League of Elect Surds over twenty- 
two years, and also a member of the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Union League over ten 
years. — Deaf-Mutes' Journal. 


Dr. Schuyler Long’s dictionary of the 
sign language has been officially adopted 
by the Chinese government to be used as 
the standard of the sign language in Chi- 
nese schools for the deaf and is also used 
bv teachers in English, French, Spanish 
and other foreign schools for the deaf, its 
advantage being that as it is ideographic 
and pictographic it is usable anywhere 
and everywhere independent of the ver- 
nacular of the country. It is also among 
the reference books of the moving picture 
studios around Hollywood, Cal. — The 
Silent Hoosier. 


The Kentucky School is preparing for 
its centennial celebration this year, which 
will be in the nature of a grand reunion 
and home-coming at the school invmedi- 
ately after the close of this year’s school. 
But the first gun of the celebration was 
fired on Wednesday, April 11th, that 
being the date of the first enrollment of 
pupils one hundred years ago. The 
Standard says of the exercises that day: 

“The Centennial of the opening of the 
Kentucky School for the Deaf was reach- 
ed Wednesday, April 11th. On that date, 
one hundred years ago, the first three 
pupils were enrolled, ready for school, 
though there was no teacher on hand to 
receive them. The official celebration 
of the anniversary has been deferred 
until the close of the session, but it was 
felt that the day should not be allowed to 
pass without some observance, and it was 
decided to plant a Centennial Tree.” The 
tree chosen was an oak, and it was plant- 
ed with fitting ceremonies. — The Silent 
Hoosier. 


The following is part of an official an- 
nouncement of Colonel Oscar C. Smith, 
managing officer of the Illinois State 
School as orinted in the Illinois Advance: 

“I am firmly convinced that as far as 
the Illinois School for the Deaf is con- 
cerned there is nothing better to be done 
than to continue the combined method. 
I feel that every deaf child should be 
given an opportunity to learn speech and 
lipreading. I do not believe, however, that 
all deaf children can do so. In order to 
make oral instruction possible, children 
who are being so instructed must neces- 
sarily be segregated from children who 
use finger spelling and signs, as it is 


absolutely impossible to prevent them from 
taking up finger spelling and signs if 
they associate with those who use them. 
Therefore it is an impossibility to make 
the Illinois School for the Deaf an oral 
school, because of the lack of separate 
buildings that would be necessary in 
such an effort. 

“It would also take many years — proba- 
bly twenty-five years to convert this school 
into a purely oral school, if that could be 
done at all. I do not believe that it could 
be done, when it is taken into considera- 
tion that this is a State School where we 
cannot select the pupils that attend, but 
must take all kinds of deaf children. The 
problem of mental capacity is a serious 
one in this school, as it has been the cus- 
tom to send every deaf child here, regard- 
less of his or her mental capacity.” 

— California Mews. 

George Sanders, of Philadelphia, went 
to Boston on business during the second 
week of April and then to Salem, Mass., 
to see the tablet recently placed in the 
new Y.M.C.A. in memory of his father 
who had given liberally of his money lor 
this good project. 

Mr. Sanders, as a boy was one of Dr. 
Bell's pupils and his father with Gardiner 
Hubbard and several others financed Dr. 
Bell’s telephone enterprise. His wife nep 
Miss Swett once taught at the Beverly 
School which her father founded. He has 
two daughters, Margaret and Dorothy. 
Margaret holds a very good salaried po- 
sition in the Treasury Dept, Washington, 
D. C. Dorothy w T as twice married. Her 
first husband Lieutenant Kriebel was kill- 
ed in action in the Argonne Campaign. 
Her second husband is Mr. Knight who 
is gaining prominence as an artist. He 
has drawn pictures for frontpieces of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Country 
Gentleman, Saturday Evening Post, etc. 
At present they are building a bungalow 
and a studio in Woodstock, N. Y. ( a 
colony of artists.) 

Mr. Sanders was formerly one of the 
instructors of printing at the Mt. Airy 
school. At present he owns a printing 
business in Mt, Airy. When he returned 
to his office after his one week’s absence 
he found the large plate glass window 
had been broken by unknown parties. 
He was recently chosen for Rev. Mr, 
Dantzer’s place on the Board of 
Trustees of the Home at Dovlestown. — 
New Era. 


A motor cavalcade may start from 
Chicago, August 4th or 5th, due to 
arrive in Atlanta, Georgia, before the 
Fourteenth Triennial Convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf opens, 
August 13th. 

While plans for this are still in the 
formative stage, it is understood that 
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several automobiles of deaf folks, filled 
' with either invited guests, or else pay- 
passengers, plan to take a week traveling 
1 a route that takes only one day by train. 
They will stop at such wonder spots as the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, Lookout 
Mountain and the Battlefield of Chatta- 
nooga, and wherever the scenery or sights 
make stops worth while. Nights will be 
spent along trout-infested streams, around 
camp-fires. For $20 a Chicago firm will 
. fix Fords so that the back of the front seat 
can readily be dropped back, and the 
hack cushions arranged to make a soft 
and comfortable fullsized bed for two. 
The other passengers will sleep in patent 
collapsible beds fastened to the running 
boards of cars and so compact as to be 
insignificant while on the road. 

Passengers will ship a suitcase of good 
clothes on ahead to Atlanta — taking just 
rough traveling garb, soap, towels, cam- 
eras, fishing tackle, an indoor baseball and 
bat, bathing suits and a large rubber ball 
for water basketball at camping spots. 

Rail transportation from Chicago to 
Atlanta is about $28, Pullman $5 extra. 

Supreme Secretary Arthur L. Roberts — 
in charge of the rail delegation from Chi- 
cago — calculates he can secure half fare 
returning, making a total outlay of $52 
for railway and sleeper charges. Those 
discussing the proposed automobile tour 
calculate they can run ten cars with fifty 
peaple, there and back, at considerably 
under this estimate per head. — Deaf- 
Alutes' Journal. 


The deafness of Harold MacGrath 
holds a suggestion for professional writ- 
ers who are interested in the adaptability 
of their fiction in moving pictures. Few 
writes have had greater royalties from 
the screen than Mr. MacGrath. The 
explanation is suggested that he writes 
visual material. He has turned to ad- 
vantage what might have been an afflic- 
tion, or at least, a handicap. 

"bee him bark!'’ he exclaimed as I vis- 
ited with him last summer in the garden 
surrounding his house at Svraucse, N. Y. 
The novelist referred to one of his pets, 
a Chinese sleeve dog, sciow of some 
ancient line of canine retainers of the 
mandarins. I "saw" the dog barking, 
pink tongue darting, little body frenzied. 
It was revealing to hear so much with 
the eyes. 

Harold MacGrath, behind kindly 
cloistered walls of unhearing ears, shut- 
ting out the discord about him, sees the 
world laughing, weeping, fighting, liv- 
ing, dying, all in pantomine. So he has 
seen it for more than twenty years, since 
the loss of his hearing turned early dis- 
courageii:ent at writing into later suc- 
cess. 

He has seen the world with his double- 
duty eyes as he was knocking about from 
Syracuse to Singapore. Besides his actu- 
al travelling he has done far journeying 
in motion picture theater chairs. In the 
penumbra! auditoriums he has conceived 
some of his nvost interesting stories. 

The deaf novelist applies himself 
constantly to his work, producing an 
average of two novels a year now. He 
is fifty years old, with his nerve reserve 
unimpaired. 

He was once a newspaperman, and he 
advises those who would follow in his 
footsteps: “Go deaf, young man, go 
deaf!" — F. G. E., in the ff’ritcr. 


Deafness may be due to a variety of 
causes, such as paralysis of the auditory 
nerve' puncture of the ear-drum, closure 


of the Eustachian tube or closing of the 
airpassages by wax. The deafness may 
be either partial or total. 

Restoration of hearing is much more 
uncommon than restoration of sight. In- 
deed, so far as we are able to recall we 
have never known of a case where a to- 
tally deaf person was benefited in even 
the slightest degree by any kind of treat- 
ment. Where there is some residual 
hearing the hope is often held out that it 
may improve with time, but so far as our 
experience extends this is never the case; 
that is, while there may be periods when 
the hearing appears to be improving, the 
improvement is only temporary and eva- 
necent. the tendency 7 being invariably to- 
ward total deafness. 


The celebrated artist brothers, Valen- 
tino and Ramon de Zubiaurre of Spain, 
both deaf have earned full recognition 
in the first ranks of contemporary artists. 
Last January 7 they exhibited some of their 
works in Paris. As a result of this ex- 
hibition the museum of Tokio, Japan, 
purchased two of them. The Zubiaurre 
brothers already have paintings in the 
Luxembourg and Louvre at Paris, and 
also in Buenos Aires, South America. It 
is believed that two or more examples of 
their genius are hung in the Art Institute 
in Chicago. Some of their canvasses 
were exhibited in the Art Palace on the 
Exposition grounds, San Francisco. Their 
stvle of coloring is a modern fad, preva- 
lent in many of the European schools, 
and at present being introduced in some 
of the American schools. The Spain 
srhool has led in this line for centuries. 
— California Xevts. 


S. N. Banerji, Normal Fellow in Galiau- 
det College, has contributed an interesting 
letter to the Ohio Chronicle, refuting the 
articles copied by the Itemizer concerning 
the conditions of the deaf in India. His 
letter runs as follows: 

“I am a teacher in the Calcutta School 
for the deaf in India, and am a native of 
the province of Bengal. I take strong ex- 
ceptions to the article by Th. d’Estrella 
in the California News referred above. 
I do not know from where he got the data 
for his article. From top to bottom, it is 
full of misstatements, and I take it as a 
duty of mine to correct them. 

“The natives of India all gesticulate. 
They have a complete language of ges- 
ticulation.” It may be true with reference 
to the aboriginal tribes of India, but not 
in other cases. In fact, the schools for the 
deaf in India have no conventional sign 
language; they are conducted by purely 
oral methods. 

“The deaf children are usually despised, 
and it is not supposed to be worth while 
to teach such a child at all.” The deaf 


children are never despised in India, they 
are pitied. It is not a fact that the people 
of India do not consider it worth while to 
teach their deaf children. But as there is 
no compulsory education they can not 
afford to bear all the cost of teaching such 
children. 

"The Indian Alphabet has 240 letters.” 
Th. d’Estrella must be a self-made philol- 
ogist to assert such a statement. There 
are many provincial dialects in India. 
But "1 he Indian Alphabet," from which 
alphabet almost all the important dialects 
have originated, has only 52 letters. It is 
much more phonetic and scientific than 
the English alphabet. 

"All teachers are looked down upon.” 
This is not true. The teachers of the deaf 
are, as a rule, highly respected. 

“There are three or four schools with an 
attendance of about 200 children."’ From 
where did Mr. d’Estrella get these satis- 
fies? From a dream, sure. There are at 
present 14 schools with an attendance of 
about 1500 children. All these institutions 
are aided by the Provincial governments 
or by the native states, though the grants 
in aids are very small. 

Mr. Editor, I hope you will favor me 
and the members of my profession in 
India by publishing this letter in your 
next issue. 

The Itemizer is greatly obliged to Mr. 
Banerji for his ably defined criticisms. In 
response he would like to-eall Mr. Baner- 
ji's attention to the article head. “The 
Education of the Deaf in India,” in the 
April number of the Volta Rez'ific, 1914, 
from which he drew condensed state- 
ments. We are glad that Mr. Banerji’s 
article affords an opportunity on our part 
to know that encouraging efforts have 
been made toward the betterment of 
the deaf in India . — California Xnss. 


The problem of making Sunday morn- 
ings pleasant and profitable has not been 
solved satisfactorily in many of the 
schools for the deaf. It has been dis- 
cussed time and again in conventions of 
the superintendents and principals and 
teachers of the schools for the deaf. Some 
of them, in stating their interesting expe- 
riences and experiments, say that they 
have solved it with good results. 

We believe that the Ohio School has 
solved it practically successfully. In- 
telligent reading is what deaf pupils need 
most. The habit of reading has been 
practiced on Sunday mornings in the 
results to both teachers and pupils. We 
understand that good results in reading 
have been accomplished in some other 
schools. 

We of this school have started Sunday 
morning reading in Bartlett and Durham 
Halls, in place of the Sunday schools ini 
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forbidding the use of the Bible in public 
schools. This experiment has worked 
pretty well so far. However, we admit 
that it is not an easy or pleasant task to 
get some of the pupils interested in read- 
ing. Now we ask ourselves what kind 
of Sunday reading is best to be done in 
the right way. While we wonder what 
books and magazines the pupils in the 
Ohio School should read on Sundays, we 
begin to think that the Ohio Chronicle 
is the best for Sunday reading. It is 
published weekly. It has a variety of 
subjects for general reading — bits of po- 
etry and science, fairy tales, fables and 
legends, history, mythology, travels mor- 
als and manners, success and failure of 
great people, adventures, true stories, 
and other like literature. Most of the 
subjects are easy enough to understand 
and to hold the interest if the pupils care 
to take pains in reading. We are tempt- 
ed to order 50 to 100 copies of the Ohio 
Chronicle weekly for Sunday reading. 
The Chronicle is ably edited by Super- 
intendent Jones and his assistant, Mr. 
Greener, veteran correspondent of the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Jounral. Mr. Jones himself 
writes a good deal for the benefit of the 
children. We know that he is a practical 
and successful officer. In one of the con- 
ventions of teachers of the deaf, he 


on meeting the Itemizer, asked him some 
practical questions about Dr. Wilkinson’s 
management. He appeared to admire 
Dr. Wilkinson’s executive and adminis- 
trative ability because he could hardly 
realize how Dr. Wilkinson could manage 
our school as economically as he did. — 
California New. 

THE SOPHIA FOWLER GALLAUDET 
MONUMENT 

In 1917 there was erected at Guilford, 
Conn., a monument bearing a tablet in 
memory of Sophia Fowler Gallaudet, wife 
of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, founder 
of deaf-mute instruction in America. 

This monument was made possible by 
a fund collected by popular subscription 
among the deaf women of this country 
and their friends. The unveiling cere- 
mony took place during the National 
Association of the Deaf convention at 
Hartford in the summer of 1917. 

Mrs. Arthur D. Bryant, of Washington, 
D. C., has notified President Cloud that 
the monument must shortly be moved from 
its present site to another location. Miss 
Katherine F. Gallaudet states that the 
road at Moose Hill, Conn., will soon be 
changed, which will necessitate the mov- 
ing of the monument. 

The roadmaster in charge of the work 


of changing the highway has offered to 
move the monument and have the State of 
Connecticut buy a small tract of land 
on which the tablet may be re-erected, 
the tract to be surrouded by a stone wall. 
All expenses are to be paid by the State. 

It is proposed to have the National 
Association of the Deaf take over the 
deed to the tract of land and thereby 
become trustee of the monument 

Negotiations to this end are going 
forward . — National Association of the 
Deaf. 


CLUB WILL HELP FURNISH ILLI- 
NOIS HOME FOR AGED AND- 
INFIRM DEAF 

In line with action taken by several 
other public spirited organizations in 
Chicago, the Silent Athletic Club at its 
May business meeting voted unanimously 
to do its share toward helping furnish 
the new Illinois Home for Aged Infirm 
Deaf, recently established on Grand 
Boulevard in Chicago. To this end, 
the Club will make arrangements w T ith 
the Home management to furnish one of 
the room's in the Home. The matter has 
been left in the hands of the Board of 
Directors of the Club for execution. — 
The S. A. C. Chicago Bulletin. 



"COBBS'— THE FIRST SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IX AMERICA 


VIRGINIANS TO ERECT TABLET 

A fact not generally known among 
the Deaf is that the first school for the 
deaf in America was organized in Vir- 
ginia in a private home. 

Much more than a century ago, Colonel 
William Bolling a landed gentleman of 
means established his home near Peters- 
burg, Va. It happened that Col. Bolling 
was the father of several deaf children. 
To teach them he sent to England and 
secured as tutor, Thomas Braidwood of 
the famous Braidwood School. Thus a 
small school was opened at “Cobbs,” 
Cokmel Bolling’s beautiful estate. Other 
^Icaf children than the Bolling children 


were admitted to the privileges of the 
Cobbs School. 

The school was not destined to live 
long. After eleven years of instruction 
Braidwood, who had a weak constitution, 
had sunk into such inefficiency that Col. 
Bolling was forced to discharge him and 
close the doors of the school. Thus end- 
ed the first attempt to educate the deaf 
in America. 

At the last convention of the Virginia 
deaf, Mr. R. A. Bass suggested that the 
Association raise funds to erect a tablet 
at the Staunton School to commemorate 
the establishment of the school at “Cobbs.” 
As an outcome of Mr. Bass' idea, the 


Virginia deaf are now engaged in a 
campaign to raise money for the tablet. 
Supt. H. M. McManaway of the Staun- 
ton School has been chosen treasurer of 
the tablet fund. 

The tablet is to be of bronze, 24 inches 
by 36 inches in size. It will be placed 
in the main hall of the State School at 
Staunton. A beautiful design has been 
prepared, and if one may judge from 
the drawing, the finished tablet will be 
an ornament to the school and a credit 
to the Virginia Association of the Deaf. 


1 he following is a special dispatch 
from London, England, to one of the New 
York Dailies: — 
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ASK YOUR BANKER 
FIRST 

Whenever you are solicited to purchase stock 
or other securities, under no circumstances 
should you invest a single dollar without 
first consulting with the officers of a Bank- 
ing Institution. They will gladly welcome 
the opportunity to advise you in reference 
to any of your investment propositions. 


Don’t risk your money in 
a stock scheme which 
may vanish overnight 
and leave you discourag- 
ed and perhaps penniless 


BEFORE YOU INVEST— 
INVESTIGATE 

It will cost you nothing! 

It may save you from serious 
loss ! 

SAMUEL FRAN KEN HEIM 

Investment Bonds 

18 West 107th Street, 

New York Cm'. 

Correspondent of 

Lee, Hicginson & Co. 


P ACH 

Photographer 

TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 

111 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


If you want a newspaper that is 
independent in fact as well as 
name, subscribe for 

The National Optimist 

“The Paper Without A Muzzle” 

Strictly non-political, non-partisan 
and non-denominational 
Published monthly 

$1 . 50 per year 

Address: 

The National Optimist, 

21 Gordon St., Atlanta, Ga. 


classrooms, owing to the new State law, 
"Expert curists deny that there is any 
j thing miraculous in the result of recent 
experiments with wireless telephony with 
deaf persons, where-by persons deaf for 
many years or from their birth have 
heard music and voices. They explain 
this is caused by the very high pitch of 
the sounds conveyed by radio, and per- 
sons can hear this high pitch who cannot 
hear normal sounds. 

“They say that wireless will not cure 
the deaf, but should prove of great use in 
teaching deaf-mutes to hear, and also in 
the cases of young persons afflicted with 
deafness in one ear.” — Journal. 


THE DEAF OF ITALY 

This humble address of our periodical 
to His Excellency, Paul Boselli, upon the 
occasion of the fiftieth year of Parlia- 
ment, procured for us from this man who 
has always been a friend and protector 
of the deaf-mutes, a letter which is a re- 
buke, a sentence, and a terrible condem- 
i nation against the present society which 
does not care to interest itself in the deaf 
J mutes. 

Quoting from Paul Boselli: “Society 
and the State have towards the Deaf- 
j Mutes duties which they have not ful- 
filled.'’ The greatest of these duties is 
j compulsory education for all the deaf- 
! mutes. Thousands of these deaf now 
find themselves suffering the most deplor- 
able neglect, ignortant of their rights and 
duties, of their social relations, of re- 
ligious and patriotic sentiments; uncon- 
scious victims of their natural instincts, 
all for the lack of public instruction. 

The uninstructed deaf-mutes form a 
colony of savages in the midst of our 
beautiful and civilized Italy. One must 
remember that through his hearing the 
ordinary person finds himself in a society 
which is as a school for him and from 
which he learns much both for his mat- 
erial and his spiritual life, but the deaf 
mute lives isolated in this same society 
in which he cannot take part either in the 
intellectual or the social life. 

Society and parliament which is an ex- 
pression of society, and the State do not 
interest themselves in the compulsory 
education of the deaf-mutes, who have 
! such need of this education in order to 
earn their daily bread. The only interest 
taken in these deaf is to make them pav 
their taxes or to punish them for some 
legal error. 

The way of the deaf mute in Italy is 
surely hard. Betrayed by nature, by 
society and by his country. 

In the month of April there was held at 
the National Institute of Deaf-Mutes in 
Florence, the inauguration of the first ex- 
I position of trades and professions of the 
| Italian deaf-mutes. While this exposition 
, was destined to be a great manifestation 
of the professional work of the deaf- 
j mutes, it had the double purpose of dcsir- 
j ing to attract the attention of the public 
and the authorities to the serious insoluble 
l problem of deaf-mutism in Italy. There 
has been much written on all sides of 
this problem of great social importance, 
but with what results? It is advisable 
to face the problem courageously and 
resolutely. There has been enough dis- 
i cussion and formulation of platonic ideas 
and wishes; it is necessary now to act. 
The cause of the deaf-mutes must be in- 
trusted to the concerted efforts of those 
who have this noble and just cause at 
heart. — Translated from the French of 
M. Gaillard in La Gazette des Sourds 
Muets, by Esther K. Martin. 


Public Sales j 

We have purchased 122,000 pair 1 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, 
sizes s'/ 2 to 12 which was the en- 
tire surplus stock of one of the 
largest U.S. Government shoe 
contractors. 

This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred percent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt 
and waterproof. The actual val- 
ue of this shoe is $6.00. Owing 
to this tremendous buy we can 
offer same to the public at $2.95. 

Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 

If shoes are not as represented 
we will cheerfully refund your 
money promptly upon request. 

NATIONAL BAY STATE 
SHOE COMPANY 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 



OIL PAINTING 


Have your pictures reproduced in Oil 
Painting, any size or color. Every body 
is going wild over them. Guaranteed 
not to fade. Price very moderate, accord- 
ing to size. Separate photos copied and 
regrouped into one picture. Your photo 
cared for and returned. 

Write for price list. 

A. P. KRIEGER 

1310 Oneida St., Shamokin, Penn. 


Cb e British Deaf Cimet 

An illustrated magazine — newspaper 
for the Deaf 

Published every two months 
edited BY 

ALFRED SHANKLAND. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf- 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to 
send a dollar bill will be credited with, 
twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen 
copy. 

j 

Che British Deaf tines, 

26, Victoria Park Road E., Canton, 
CARDIFF, ENGLAND. 
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Pennsylvania Motor Legislation 


The following letter will explain itself: 

Harrisburg, Penna., June 7, 1923. 

Rev. F. C. Smielau, 

Selins Grove, Penn. 

Dear Mr. Smielau: — I enclose copy of amendments to House 
Bill No. 1179 as adopted by the Roads Committee yesterday and 
advise this bill will be on special order Monday night the 11th 
inst. Everything is favorable for its passage. 

Sincerely yours, 

Benj. G. Eynon, 

Registrar of Motor Vehicles. 

I was present at the session of the House Monday June 4th 
when the Bill came up for third reading and was defeated by 


a vote of 90-90, lacking 15 votes of the necessary number tn 
pass. The objections to the measure were the $1.00 increase 
in the driver’s fees, and the 20% increase in fees for trucks. 
As far as we know no objection was raised against the provi- 
sion for deaf drivers in the bill, but being part and parcel of 
the whole bill, our matter was lost with it. But the Bill was 
revived Tuesday, referred to the Roads Committee for certain 
amendments and now awaits action by the House Monday June 
11. The fee increases were taken off the Bill so that it is 
simply a regulatory measure and we hope for favorable 
passage. The provision for deaf drivers is still in the Bill 
without any change whatever in the wording. 

To help carry on the fight against the restriction, the follow- 
ing contributions have been received to date:— 


Pittsburg Division No. 36 

N. F. S. D. $50.00 

Pennsylvania Society 

(P. S. A. D.) 50.00 

Pittsburg Local Branch 

(P. S. A. D.) . ... 25.00 

Pittsburg Branch N. A. D 25.00 

Reading Division No. 54, 

N. S. F. D 25.00 

Scranton Division No. 82, 

N. F. S. D 25.00 

Phila. Local Branch P. S. A. D. . . 15.00 

Alumni Association P. I. D 15.00 

Beth Israel Association 19.00 

J. C. Reinmiller 30.00 

Clinton Weiss 25.00 

Lawrence Barrett 21.00 

H. F. Sommer 15.00 

Vincent Chrzanowska 15.00 

■Queen City Silk Co., Allentown . . 14.00 

Joseph Landberg 12.00 

Harry B. Young 11.00 

J. A. MacIIvain 10.00 

D. Ellis Lit 10.00 

F. C. Smielau 10.00 

C. O. Hackman 10,00 

Gilbert Singerman 10.00 

W T . A. Arnold 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Brookbank.. 10.00 

Theodore Arens 10.00 

Edgar B. Howard 10.00 

Joseph W. Atcheson 10.00 

A. J. Sullivan 10.00 

Erhard Strecker 10.00 

Fraters Phila. Division No. 30, 

N. F. S. D 10.00 

Clovd Drolsbaugh 10.00 

A. M. Fahnestock 10.00 

Robert L. Floyd 8.00 

Elmer Eby 7.50 

Frank Navecki 7.50 

Charles Y. Blessing 7.00 

Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Rohrer .... 7.00 

Roy Nordstrom 6.00 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Ritchie 6.00 

William J. Walker 6.00 

Harry H. Weaver 6.00 

Sylvester Hoshauer 6.00 

Alvin Tankalavage 6.00 

Orelv Schooley 6.00 

Coe Haller 6.00 

Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Clark 6.00 

Benjamin F. Widaman 6.00 

Mr. and Mrs. J. F. V. Long . . 6.00 

James Princler 6.00 

John Dolph 5.50 

Cloyd Christian 5.50 

John L. Wise 5.50 

John Young 5.50 

W. A. Brogan 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Richman .... 5.00 

Clifford Jones 5.00 

Francis M. Holliday 5.00 

W. McKinley Stewart 5.00 

John Rosenstel 5.00 


Joshua B. Finley 5.00 

Frank A. Leitner . 5.00 

Orie Maust 5.00 

Edward C. Harah 5.00 

Ch aimer Snably 5.00 

Arthur C. Manning 5.00 

Albert Myer 5.00 

Michael Weidman 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Curtin .... 5.00 

J. R. Campbell 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester G. Zimmerman 

5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard C. Kepner 5.00 

George B. Stevenson 5.00 

George T. Sanders 5.00 

Alvin W. Anthony 5.00 

Leonard Hoffman 5.00 

Alson Jones 5.00 

G. Gladd 5.00 

Mrs. Olivet Himrod 5.00 

Mrs. Agnes Greenfield 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Greenfield . 5.00 

Minnie Lueth 5.00 

J. C. Craig 5.00 

Martin Coldren 5.00 

Helen B. Clayton 5.00 

Anna G. Weeks 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Partington 

5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard E. Arnold 5.00 

Uriah Richards 5.00 

Harry Ressler 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel F. Brossman 5.00 

Dora Heim 5.00 

Mrs. R. L. Grover 5.00 

George H. Finley 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Tracy Learn .... 5.00 

Harry Fox 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Drumheller . . . 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Lawrence .... 5.00 

Maynard Robbins 4.50 

Henry Shirk 4.00 

Mr. and Mrs. George Chathmas '. . 4.00 

F. L. Francis 4.00 

J. Howard Scribner 4.00 

M rs. Satterthwait 4.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Timothy Purvis .. 4.00 

Andrew Leitch 3.00 

Doyle Fry 3.00 

William Becker 3.00 

H. V. Zahn 3.00 

Frank W. Binkley 3.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Sensenig . . 3.00 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Saylor 3.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Otis L. Clark .... 3.00 

Mr and Mrs John Eigenbrodt . . 3.00 

John B. Smith 3.00 

Tony Balgay 3.00 

Stanley Saylor 3.00 

Blanche Young 2.50 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Fernekees . . 2.50 

Mr. and Mrs. David Singerman . 2.50 

James Stover 2.00 

James S. Reider 2.00 


Harry E. Stevens 2.00 

Earl Dugan 2.00 

Charles Schrager 2.00 

David Bagdon 2,00 

Joseph Schmuckler 2.00 

E. May Trend 2.00 

John A. Roach 2.00 

C. W. Waterhouse 2.00 

Robert Bennett 2.00 

Fred Farke 2.00 

Jacob Hess 2.00 

J. C. Taylor : . . . 2.00 

A Friend 2.00 

Daniel Irvin 2.00 

Ernest Freese 2.00 

Samuel Rogalsky 2.00 

Harry Heiser 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris Garbett ... 2.00 

Mary Jones 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hockley . . . 2.00 

William Reigel 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Smith 2.00 

William Friemel 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Longenberger . . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. George Heiser .... 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. David Devlin .... 2.00 

Russel Corby 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Price 2.00 

Jesse Baylor 2.00 

Mrs. Julia Will 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Reigel 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Blessing 2.00 

Miss Sarah Livingston 2.00 

John Shelly 2.00 

Benjamin Musser 2.00 

Freeman Weaver 2.00 

Mrs. Elsie M. Wise 2.00 

John Stauffer 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Warren .... 2.00 

Lloyd Charlesworth 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Markel . . . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Williams . . . 2.00 

Walter Tobias 2.00 

Howard Newhard 2.00 

Harold Berger 2.00 

Samuel Frickert 2.00 

George Lentz 2.00 

Ernest Sechler 2.00 

R. B. Van Etten 2.00 

Albert Dries 2.00 

William Bahl 2.00 

Mrs. Anna Bradbury 2.00 

Melvin Dries 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. C. McArthur .... 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Barker 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Mishler 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Weidner . . . 2.00 

Paul Gromis 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Schenck ... 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. David Tobias .... 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger William ... 2.00 

Paul Albert 2.00 

William Ball 2.00 

Harry Slonaker 2.00 

James Lore 2.00 
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Sidney Armfield 2.00 

Miss Ceinwen Williams 2.00 

Miss Gladys M. Singer 2.00 

John Kowalski 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Green .... 2.00 

Leo Granahan 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Kuchar .. 2.00 

John Barnes 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Windt 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. R. K. Williams . .. 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira Zeck 2.00 

Charles Yeakel 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Jones .... 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Paul 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Rodgers .. 2.00 

Russel] Diehl 1,50 

Miss Elizabeth Ahrens 1 50 

M iss Anna Ahrens 1.50 

William Morgan 1.50 

Frank Roberts 1.50 

David Speece 1.25 

David Evans 1 25 

M iss Mytrle Honeywell 1.25 

William McKinney 1.0Q 

George Levan 1 00 

A. S. McGhee 1.00 

James F. Brady 1.00 

Mrs. A. Breen 1.00 

Axel Orberg 1.00 

S. C. Stern • 1 00 

Nathan L, Swartz 1,00 

James L. Patterson 1.00 

William C. Shepherd 1.00 

/. V. Donahue <,00 

Herman Shickman 1.00 

John Haggerty 1.00 

Fred Messner 1 00 

Ludwig Robstock 1,00 

Albert Duby 1,00 

Mrs. C. Parlaman 1.00 

Michael Cashmersac 1.00 

Eli Shirk 1 00 

G. S. Fister 1 00 

William Burkert 1 00 

W. D. Kline " .' i.'oo 

Felix Lutz 1 00 

Rav Fritz 1.00 

Charles Hoshauer 1.00 

Stephen Sabo 1.00 

John Peck 1.00 

Albert Doss 1.00 

J. Fred Eisele 1.00 

Ammon Shaffer 1.00 

Edward Cawley 1.00 

Abe Shin 1.00 

Stephen Heiner 1.00 

Louis Berger 1,00 

G. M. Ponnesmith 1.00 

C. W. Longenberger 1.00 

Miss Adele O’ Dea 1.00 

Jonas C. Williams 1.00 

Lewis Hower 1.00 

Arthur Ward 1.00 

Lambert Teufel 1.00 

Clement Sticker 1.00 

William I.emon 1.00 

J. G. Poole 1.00 

Mrs. Fred Haley 1.00 

Mrs. Phillip Gittens 1.00 

Miss Theresa Schoenberger 1.00 

Edgar Shaffer 1.00 

Miss Elva Robbins 1.00 

Irvin Markel 1.00 

Floyd Fry 1.00 

Roy Hoffman 1. 00 

B. F. Butler 1.00 

Scott Miller 1.00 

James H. Butterbaugh 1.00 

Samuel Kauffman 1.00 

John Etter 1,00 

Milton Haines 1.00 

W. H. Lipsett 1.00 

J. J. Allen 1.00 

Mrs. F. Detweiler 1.00 

Frederick Hall 1.00 

William Slaughter 1.00 

Mrs. Kate Hoopes 1.00 

Miss Kate Moyer 1.00 

Greensbury Warrington 1.00 


H. F. Staley 1.00 

Bion Firth 1 00 

Hugh Cusack 1 00 

C. H. Kepp l .00 

Albion C. Trescott 1.00 

M - Lev 'n ” 1.00 

Mrs. W, H. Lipsett 1.00 

C. F. Stiles 1.00 

Mrs. C. O. Dantzer 1,00 

Nathan Kambarn 1.00 

William E. Grime 1,00 

Miss Laura Mueller 1.00 

Miss Rachel Gilroy 1.00 

Robert A. Kerstetter 1.00 

John A. Hasson 1.00 

George Cowan 1.00 

H. H. Rickenbrode 1.00 

Roy Ludovico 1,00 

Hugh A. Lombard 1 00 

H arrison Litzenberger 1.00 

George W. Davis 1.00 

H. Ray Snyder 1.00 

Charles Handwerk 1.00 

Oliver Krause 1.00 

William Leinberry 1.00 

Jonathan Haney 1.00 

Miss Capitola Biery 1.00 

Howard Dries 1.00 

W. H. Young 1.00 

George A. Wuchter 1.00 

L. Kleibcheidel 1.00 

Joseph Snyder 1.00 

Fred McMullen 1.00 

W. H. Mishler 1.00 

Albert I.enz 1 00 

Charles Friant 1.00 

W. V. James 1.00 

Miss Edith Jensen 1,00 

Miss Lena Lenz 1.90 

William A. Bover 1.00 

W. H. Seibert 1.00 

Mrs. Zang 1.00 

John Stanford 1.00 

Mrs. M. J. Svle 1.00 

Robert Robinson 1.00 

Miss Mildred Aughenbaugh .... 1.00 

Barnet Ginley 1.00 

Joseph Mohr 1.00 

William Cassidy 1.00 

Miss Susan McKinney 1.00 

Washington Houston 1,00 

J. W. Cail . 1.00 

Miss Julia E. Foley 1.00 

John McCormick 1.00 

Harold Smith 1.00 

William Smith 1.00 

Henry Bardes 1.00 

Joseph Baillie 1.00 

Samuel Frank j.oo 

Jethro Jacoby 1.00 

Timothy Gorman 1,00 

Samuel Bentley 1.00 

Mrs. M. Mullen 1.00 

J. Saunders 1.00 

Charles Fritzges 1.00 

Samuel Nichols 1.00 

Miss Viola Zeich 1.00 

Rinhart Fritzges 1.00 

Boyd W. Firestone 1.00 

Daniel Weaver 1,00 

Joseph Markel 1.00 

William T. Martin 1.00 

Paul E. Fauth ., i.oo 

Emmanuel D. Bentzel 1.00 

Hugh D. Boyd 1.00 

Miss Nora Spahr 1.00 

Miss Minnie Darrah 1.00 

John R. McIntyre 1.00 

Charles A. Chathems 1.00 

George C. Saunders 1.00 

Mrs. May Corbin j.qq 

Miss Elizabeth Williams 1.00 

A. Z. Buchter 1 00 

Harry Soth j 00 

Jacob Tshudy I 00 

Mrs. Jacob Lupolt .... 100 

Carl Walters .i]”" 100 

John Caley j'o 0 

Abraham Hamaker 1 00 


Mrs. Mary Hart 1.00 

Clarence Weiss 1.00 

Luther Peters 1.00 

John Nitto 1.00 

Mrs. Anna King 1.00 

James Schoch 1.00 1 

James Green 1.00 

George Kelly 1.00 

Claude Colegrove 1.00 

John McCoy 1.00 

Frank W, Mooney 1.00 

Harold Fretz 1.00 

Milton Nelson 1.00 

Jacob Otto 1.00 

Charles H. Baudis 1.00 

Ray Bowser 1.00 

Miss Nora Scannell 1.00 

Miss M. L. Stevens 1.00 

Arthur Fowler .50 

R. M. Ziegler .50 

Oscar C. Young .50 

Archie Pollitt .50 

M iss Martha Miller . . . .50 

Paul Hilzinger .50 

Miss Elizabeth Young .50 

Mrs. Emma Pethick .50 

Frank A. Littlefield .50 

Royal Andrews .50 

Edward Goretsky .50 

John Harrington .50 

James R. Peiffer .50 

Mrs. M. Christman .50 

Miss Flora Hartzel .50 

John M. Wismer .25 

Isaac Loureen .25 

Thomas Knaut .25 

Miss Kate Fragin .25 

Mrs. L. Snyder .25 

Miss Kenneth Thomas .25 

Howard Arnold .25 

Lawrence George .25 


Total $1326.25 
Franklin C. Smielau, 
Special Representative P.S.A.D. 

June 8, 1923. 

The expenses for carrying on this battle 
have been more than we anticipated at 
the outset. But it is pleasure to state that 
the sum of $1326.25 has been contributed 
by the more optimistic deaf of Penn- 
sylvania, whom we will class as “good 
sports," willing to take a chance on the 
success of the venture. However, there 
are others who might respond had they 
been approached. It is not too late yet to 
send along a contribution for the fund. 
It will be prudent to have a good balance 
left to put away for there is no foreseeing 
what the Legislature of 1925 will do. 

House Bill No. 1179 which contains the 
provision for the deaf automobile operator 
has been made as special order for third 
reading, Monday June 4th, at 10 p.m. 
Although we are assured that the Bill will 
go through, I do not think we will know 
the final decision before Wednesday, June 
6th. 

Final: — 

Our Amendment to th- Motor Bill 
passed the House 165-21. Went through 
the Senate 34-5. Signed by Governor 
Pinchot (unc 14. Goes into effect March 
1, 1924. Everybody must pass examination 
and the deaf get the same chance. 
Patience and Persistence won us the 
victory. 

Signed. Franklin C, Smielau, 

Box 369, Selins, Grove, Penn. 

Harry A. Coryell, 

Attorney for the P. S. A. D. 
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THESILE NT WORKER 


Letters From Our Humorist 

EUREKA ! 

Dear Readers: — That tremendous concussion which was felt 
thruout the literary world some months ago that caused 
violent vibrations to sweep over this quivering continent, and 
the loud resounding roar from critics that accompanied it, 
which even the deafest of you must have heard — a roar that 
emanated from Trenton, N. J., and spread in ever increasing 
volume until it reached from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; a 
roar that redundantly inundated the entire Mississippi Valley 
from Canada to Peru, and bawled and bellowed, boomed and 
brayed, cried and howled, pealed and screamed, resounded 
and reverberated and echoed and re-echoed from mountain- 
side to mountainside; a roar that precipitated floods and hur- 
ricanes which swept up and down and all around the land, 
lifting churches from under their steeples, flasks from hip-pock- 
ets and welcomes from their door-mats — those roars, I say, that 
reared and concussions that concussed from Greenland's coral 
mountains to Florida's icy strands, from Dan to Beersheeba, 
were not caused’ by a blast from Gabriel's trumpet, or a comet 
striking this earth or a Bryan, Darwin Chaw-talk-quaw debate. 
No, 'twas on account of none of these things ; 'twas simply the 
effect 1 think my literature had on this world after I succeeded 
at last in bustin’ into print thru the medium of the pages of this 
here great and glorious publication of, by, for and about the 
deaf. 

If the awful commotion disturbed you, or is disturbing you 
now, I am sorry, but the editors are also to blame. Yes, 
they not only allowed, me to bust into print, but they made 
me an editor also. Briefly, this is how come: 

Sometime ago ye editors, Pope and Porter, decided to add 
a new department to the Silent Worker — an humorous one. 
But whom to get to conduct it was a problem. Cobb, of course, 
would have done, also Tinley Peter Dunne would have done, 
but neither of these men were deaf. They wanted a deaf 
man. Moreover, they wanted a N. A. D. ; one who was looked 
up to, revered and admired by all the deaf in his own com- 
munity; who had shown their faith in his sterling integrity 
by having unanimously elected him to the highest office, name- 
ly: the presidency of his Branch. Of course, such a man was 
expected to have at least a superficial education and naturally 
would have the best of morals. Folks, such men are hard to 
get. But they got such an one. They got me. When two 
massive intellects like theirs are put together, and worked in 
unison, they always get results. But in this case they were as- 
sisted by a great streak of luck: in that, before they had been 
cogitating five minutes over the matter the mail-man brought 
the letter to Pop which I had written to him from Norwalk, 
Conn., advising him — but read the letter yourself which is 
printed further over on this page and you will understand 
just why Pop exclaimed: “Eureka! Here's our man,” and 
passed the letter to Editor Pope who devoured it avidly and 
then he exclaimed, “Eureka!” too. They handed it to proof- 
reader and she exclaimed, “Eureka !” also, as did the linotypist 
who set it up (only. he pronounced it “Eurecko” and sprained 
his middle finger joint doing so) and when you all look at 
the title above this you’ll say “Eureka,” too. 

You will see from the letter that I possess all the necessary 
qualifications and I will add that which the letter may not 
have shown: that my education is superficial enough for the 
most exacting; and that my morals are just as good as new — 
they should be, they've never been used. 

And now, as I take up the editorial reins, before clucking 
to the old hoss to “git up” and proceeding on my way, shall 
pause to remark that the contents which will go into this 
department, now and hereafter, will be designed to amuse, 
rather than to instruct, to elate, rather than elevate, to bring 
smiles to the lips, rather than tears to the eyes. If anything 


of either an elevating or instructive nature ever appears in 
this department, you may correctly presume that some be- 
nighted contributor sent it in and that we disclaim all re- 
sponsibility therefore. Likewise: all mistakes in grammar, 
punctuation, spelling, etc., may be blamed on the proofreader 
and linotvpists. Furthermore: Caustic criticisms, indignant 
protests, etc., concerning this dep’t should be written on one 
side of 2 by 4 paper and thrown into the waste basket before 
mailing, or addressed to our janitor. They’ll reach the same 
destination in either case. Libel suits, etc., should be ad- 
dressed to the regular editors. Anything of a complimentary 
nature may be written on one or both sides of as many large 
pages as you wish and addressed directly to the editor of this 
dep’t, who will not only give them his instant attention, but 
will also preserve your address and call upon you and take 
dinner with you at your home the next time he happens to 
be in your town. 

in conclusion, dear readers, will state that we have carefully 
gone over everything in this department and to us it appears 
excruciatingly funny. We hope you will echo this statement 
and not subtract the word “funny.” 

For your kind attention, ladies and gentlemen, I thank you. 
P. S. — You see I know intuitively you are ladies and gentle- 
men; otherwise you would not be reading this page. 

T he Editor. 

Dear Pop: — You will be interested, I am sure, when I in- 
form you that already, within the short length of time I have 
been here, 1 have, with my characteristic, indefatigable energy, 
coupled with an unflagging determination and assiduous, un- 
tiring perseverance, succeeded in getting together all the deaf 
of this city of Norwalk, Fairfield Co., state of Connecticut, and 
organizing, what I believe to be, the only branch of the N. A. D. 
ever established in this state. 

Our first meeting, for want of a more suitable place, was 
held last evening in my commodious apartments, No. 20 Grove 
St., which is in a very ultra-exclusive neighborhood. 

Naturally, as was fitting, seeing that I was the most popular 
person there, I was unanimously elected president — not a Ford 
cr the block. 

Needless to add, I fully appreciated the great honor accorded 
me and in my quiet, modest, unassuming manner, arose, with 
tears of emotion in my grayish green eyes, faced the mirror 
and in a few well chosen, well signed remarks, thanked the 
intellectual assemblage for having chosen me to this respon- 
sible post and congratulated them for having made so wise a 
choice. Spent the next 30 minutes telling them just how fine 
their president really was, then resumed my seat amidst up- 
roarious applause. 

Then, acting as chairman, I called the meeting to order, and 
the following officers for the coming decade were elected to 
the following offices: 

President Hon. Henry Polsgrove Crutcher, M.A. 

Vice President Mr. Henry P. Crutcher B.A. 

2nd Vice President Vacant C.A. 

3rd Vice President Vacant D.A, 

Secretary Mr. H. Polsgrove Crutcher .... E.A. 

Treasurer Mr. Henry Crutcher F.A. 

Ass’t Treasurer Mr. H, Crutcher G.A. 

Publicity Director Mr. Crutcher H.A. 

Sergeant-at-arms Hank Crutcher I. A. 

Janitor Dummy Crutcher J.A. 

From the above it will be seen that there are not very many 
deaf people in the city, so everyone present was elected to an 
office. In fact, there were not enough members to fill all the 
offices, which consist of many more besides those listed above, 
and others will be created as necessity demands. Therefore, 
if there are any readers coveting the glory of holding offices 
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in this incipient organization, they have only to get in touch 
with any of the officials above listed, whose address is ‘‘Box 
255,” any of whom will see to it that the applicants are not 
only appointed to some office, but will also have a degree of 
some sort conferred upon them, as long as the alphabet holds 
out — from J to Z being still available. 

In order to secure the choicest offices and degrees, and also 
to avoid the rush, it will be advisable for those desiring same 
to come early. Parties of ten or over should get excursion 
rates from their local ticket agent. 

We are also in a position to state that we can guarantee to 
each gentleman coming congenial employment and to each ladv 
a sweetheart — a handsome one. 

For further particulars concerning this enterprising N. A. D. 
Branch, with offices and degrees flourishing in luxurious profu- 
sion on every twig only waiting to be plucked, send a self- 
addressed envelope (ladies are also asked to send photograph 
and state color of eyes) to Hon. Henry Por.SGRovE Crutcher, 
Pres. Fairfield Co., Conn., Branch N. A. D. 

Note: The two vacancies above have been filled since the 
above was written several weeks ago, but we shall create 40 
more vice-presidencies as this Branch is great on vices; so don't 
stay away for fear of not getting an office. We guarantee 
that part of it. Three new members, two gentlemen and a lady 
have joined recently. They are: Mr. Christopher Columbus, 
Mr. Charles Darwin and Miss or Mrs. (we forget which) 
Cleopatra (we also forget his best name). Chris, having 
discovered us first, gets the first V. P., while Charley gets the 
other. Cleo, for the present will act as the president’s private 
secretary until she decides which office she prefers. 

More particulars about this Branch in the next issue. 


CURIOUS EFFECT OF A CURIOUS NAME ON 
A CURIOUS PERSON 

Saw your picture, Miss Plonshinski, 

In our Silent Magazinski. 

Want to tell you that we thinkski, 

You’re as pretty as can be. 

Want to ask you. Miss Plonshinski, 

“Do you thinkski. don't you thinkski 
You could cast a coyish winkski, 

Or a vampish two-eyed blinkski 
From your dreamy orbs to me?” 

Now, please, Miss Plonshinski, 

If indignant, don't turn pinkski ; 

Don’t cry, “That fish is fresh, by ginkski, 

’Tis outrageous jeu d'espree!" 

For, we adore you, Miss Plonshinski, 

Again implore you “Don’t turn pinkski,” 

But to quickly send one winkski 
To these initials signed with inkski 
By H. P. C. 


Says the Connecticut Clam: Deaf-muteness ain't whut's 
keepin’ me frum driving a autymobeel ; its destituteness. 

In an earlier edition Mr. Pach remarks that he was quite 
surprised to learn that a bachelor could have composed such 
a touching poem as “An Old Sweetheart of Mine.” 

Why, Mr. Pach, bachelors are the only ones who write poems 
with titles like that. 

But, Mr. Pach, we agree with you about the brass bands. 


AND TERRIFIC 

To her class, a Philadelphia teacher put this question: 
‘‘How many kinds of poetry are there?” 

“Three,” replied one pupil quickly. 

“What are they?” 

“Lyric, dramatic, and epidemic.” 


MARRIAGES 


April 28, 1928, at Duluth, Minn., Mabel Thompson to 
George H. Rice. 


May 2, 1923, at Olean, N. Y., Walter E. Brown, of Ilion, 
N. Y., to Miss Grace Lawton. 


May 23, 1923, at Middleport, Ohio, Willaim McBlane 
of Columbia, Ohio, to Lillie Proffit. 


May 26, 1923, at Milwaukee, Wis., Edwin A. Duboratz 
to Elsie Hoeffert. 


June 6, 1923, at Chanute, Kan., Edna Inman to Frank 
Herrig. 


BIRTHS 


February 6, 1923, at Duluth, Minn., to Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Torrell, a girl — named Ruth. 


April 21, 1923, at Sheboygen, Wis., to Mr. and Mrs. 
George Halse, a girl— named Virginia. 


May 5, 1923, at Rondale, Kan., to Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Williams, a ? 


May 18, 1923, at Utica. N. Y., to Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
T. Sandusky, a girl — named Jeanette Mae. 


May 20, 1923, at New Y'ork City, to Mr. and Mrs- 
Frank Rubano, a girl. 


May 24, 1923, at Dayton, Ohio, to Mr. and Mrs. Cleaner 
Howell, a ? 


May 29, 1923, at Seattle, Wash., to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hagadorn, a girl — named Betty Jane. 


June 11, 1923, at Cincinnati, Ohio, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wylie Rose, a ? 


DEATHS 


April 15-20, 1923, in the mountains near Lewis Co., 
Wash., J. Potts, of Tacoma, Wash., from freezing in the 
snow. Little known about him. 


April 18, 1923, at Duluth, Minn., Andrew Grave, aged 
38, from acute toxin. 


April 25, 1923, at Hoboken, N. J., Mrs. Charles Donus, 
from injuries by being struck by trolley car April 18th. 


May 26, 1923, at Delavan, Wis., Geraldine Maertz, aged 
10 years, from pneumonia. 


May 26. 1923, at Center College, Ohio, Jacob Stebelton, 
aged 76, from pneumonia. 


May 30. 1923, at Augustine, Fla., Mrs. Ella May Mapn, 
aged 73, from apoplexy. 


May 31, 1923, at St. Augustine, Fla., Ella Mann, aged 
73. Funeral at Grace Episcopal Church, Cleveland, Rev. 
Charles officiating. 




just off the Press 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANU FACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


2800-2900 
Robertson Ave 


Oakley, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 

Established 1830 


Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 

Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


Write for our Neva Manual 

'r ~ iaa 


_ OJA O ’ 1 /O It 3 


30 inch Band Scroll Saw 


SCHOOLS f'OR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 

Colorado Springs, Col. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil's Lake, N. D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Trenton, New Jersey. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEr»F 
Portland, Maine. 


No. 50 Special Patented 


'Lightning Line tools can 


be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 


these machines are entire 


ly "fool proof.” These 


same tools are used bv the 


lanre manufacturers. 






